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PREFACE. 



The very voluminoas hisfcories of Madame de Maintenoa render 
the work of eclectic biography no easy matter ; bat we have 
endeavonred, by careful research and comparison of the best 
authorities, to sift the chaff from the grain, and to put before the 
reader many of the details which lead to a more intimate 
acqaaintaace with the character of this remarkable woman. 

It is more with her personal history than with the " politician 
^ yin petticoats " that we have concerned onrselves, so that the book 
will appear to some to fall under the head of what the elder 
Disraeli calls "sentimental," rather than ''chronological bio- 
graphy ; '* inasmuch as it searches for the individual's feelings 
amidst the ascertained facts of his life — so that facts which 
occurred remotely from each other are here brought together. 

Should a second edition of the work be called for, an Index 
and detailed list of the authorities already quoted would be given. 
lb must, however, be added that in this book there is a strict 
adherence to historical evidence. With this assurance it is 
affectionately dedicated to the many kind friends of 

THE AUTHOR. 
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MADAME DE MAINTENON. 



CHAPTER I. 

FB/fNCOiSE D'AuBiGNi: was the maiden name of 
the celebrated Marquise de Maintenon. Her 
birth took place in the prison of Nort, where 
her father* had been confined for debt in the 
year 1635. It was in this place the child 
passed her four years of infancy, having only 
the gaoler's little girl for her companion. 
After repeated entreaties for the release of 
her husband, Madame d'Aubign^ at length 
obtained his freedom, and they set sail for the 
island of Martinique, taking with them their 
three children, viz., Fran^oise and her two 
brothers. Although her family was im- 

• Consfcans d'AabigUi^, Baron de Sorinean, married Jeanne do 
>Cardillac. 
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poverished and the Baron unfortunate, Fran^ 
9oise was honourably descended, for her 
grandfather was Thdodore Agrippa, one of 
the chiefs of the French Protestants, and a 
correct historian of the Civil Wars. Just at 

the time that prosperity seemed to be dawn- 

* 

ing upon them in their new island home, 

Madame d'Aubiga^ had to return to France 
about the settlement of a law-suit. When 
she went back to Martinique her husband 
had dissipated their entire fortune, and re- 
duced them to positive indigence. Happily 
the mother was able to undertake the educa- 
tion of her children, whilst her courage and 
energy under the most adverse circum- 
stances taught them lessons of forbearance, 
fortitude, and patience not likely soon to be 
forgotten. One of her favourite books of 
study for them was "Plutarch's Lives," 
which Madame d'Aubign^ said helped greatly 
to form the judgment, and accustom them to- 
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reflection. To make them overcome a timidity 
very natural to juveniles in their early literary 
composition, they were allowed to send an 
abstract of their readings, when well done, to- 
their Aunt Villette. The little girl exhibited 
great facility in her productions, and was 
doubtless laying the foundation for those 
admirable "Letters" which delighted the 
world many years after. Fran^oise had 
always the lion's share of work, as her idle 
brother much preferred picking oranges, or 
any other such agreeable pastime to the 
enforced use of his pen. 

One day when Madame d'Aubign^ was 
relating to her children the numerous ex- 
ploits of their grandfather, and the esteem in. 
which he had been held by Henry IV., Fran- 
5oise looked up enquiringly, and asked — 
" And shall I be nothing^ mother ? " 
" What should you like to be ? " replied 
Madame d*Aubign6. 
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" Queen of Navarre," she answered. 

The death of her husband threw Madame 
•d'Aubign^ into the most desolate position 
conceivable, for the bitter remembrance of 
his ill-spent youth had incited him to a 
worthier life, and cured him of many vices, 
:So that he had latterly been seriously endea- 
vouring to retrieve his fortune, and with some 
hope of success when the grim hand of 
Death was laid upon him. 

Madame d'Aubign^ returned to France, 
where she supported herself by manual labour, 
and in making strenuous efforts to satisfy the 
demands of the most clamorous of her hus- 
band's creditors, as well as to get back the 
barony of Surineau which had been alienated 
for debt. Pran^oise having been confided to 
the care of Madame Villette, who was a 
Calvinist, she readily imbibed the tenets of 
that religion that had been so nobly defended 
by her ancestors. Madame d'Aubign6 was 
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a Romanist, and the avidity with which her 
child embraced Calvinism made her reflect 
seriously whether she had not imperilled the 
salvation of her soul by letting her fall under 
such teaching as that of her Aunt Villette. 
At length she seems to have given her con- 
science a quietus by the supposition that 
these early notions would soon be eradicated. 
After awhile she determined one daj to pCit 
her to the test by desiring Franfoise ta 
accompany her to Mass. For some time the 
child refused persistently. 

" You do not love me," said her mother. 

" I love Grod more," was her reply. 

Two or three times she yielded so far as ta 
accompany her mother, but on these occa- 
sions Madame d'Aubign^ was kept in perfect 
torture by her behaviour. Once she turned 
her back upon the altar, another day she 
made such grimaces during the Celebration 
that her mother boxed her ears. 
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" Strike," said the child, turning to her 
the other cheek ; *' it is a good thing to suffer 
for one's religion/' 

The moral influence of her aunt tended 
generally to the good of her niece. Whon- 
lever this charitable lady went her rounds she 
gave her alms to Fran9oise to distribute, 
both that she might know how blessed it is 
to give, and also that her heart might be 
touched by witnessing the sufferings and 
wants of others ; for she believed that the 
neglect of such duties in the higher ranks of 
life is mainly owing to defect in the educa- 
tion of the feelings at a time when they are 
capable of receiving good or bad impressions 
according to the directing influence. 

A relation of Madame d'Aubign^ having 
•obtained an order from the Court to remove 
Frangoise from the guardianship of her aunt, 
^he was at once initiated in the dogmas of 
the Bomish faith. She astonished every 
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one by the determination (almost amounting 
to obstinacy) with which she discussed the 
subject with first one and then another. On 
one occasion, to a priest with whom she had 
attempted to dispute, and by whom, of 
course, she was easily vanquished in argu- 
ment, she replied — 

** You know more than I do, but there is a 
book" (pointing to the Bible) '* which knows 
a thousand times more than you do; that 
book does not say what you say, and that is 
why you do not like people to read it/' 

Her opposition to her Aunt de Neuillant 
was often very trying, but their natures were 
so thoroughly antagonistic, and the elder 
took so little pains to be conciliatory, that 
matters were not likely to work well between 
them. 

Piqued by the resistance to her will in 
almost everything, Madame de Neuillant 
thought that she would try to humble her 
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niece, since her attempts at reasoning were^ 
an utter failure. Franfoise remained no 
longer the petted member of the family-no 
more indulgences were permitted, no caresses^ 
bestowed upon her. To gentle succeeded 
harsh treatment, and she was required ta 
execute the most menial domestic offices. 

Finding her spirit quite indomitable, and 
hearing also that some peasant had dared to 
fall in love with her, she was sent off to the 
convent at Niort. There she had soon to be 
supported by charity, for although Madame 
de Neuillant wished to have all the glory of 
her so-called conversion, she was unwilling 
to defray the smallest expenses attendant on 
it. She was, therefore, very soon taken back 
to her mother, who found some means of 
placing her with the Ursulines in the Rue 
Saint-Jacques. There it was that she made 
her abjuration. 

Many years after she told the pupils of 
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Saint-Oyr that neither the threat or promises 
that were made her had the slightest impres- 
sion. ** Fortunately,'* she added, " I fell into 
the hands of a Superior of good sense, who 
won me over by politeness and kindness ; 
she never reproached me, but left me free in 
the exercise of my religion. She never 
forced me to say my prayers in the Oratory 
where there were several images, or to go to 
Mass, and herself proposed that I should 
have meat on Wednesdays and Fridays ; but 
at the same time she instructed me in the 
truths of the Catholic religion, and she did 
it with so much care and gentleness that at 
the end of some months I made my abjura- 
tion.'' 

She further stated that it was her mother's 
violence had made her so obstinate, and that 
if she had remained longer with her she 
should never probably have embraced the 
Romish faith at all. 

c 
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Ere loao: we find her discussinor its tenets 
with delight, and going to Mass of her own 
accord when no embargo was laid on her in- 
clination. " Transubstantiation,*' she said, 
** was the easiest thing in the world to under- 
stand," but the doctrine which fairly stag- 
gered her was that declared in the Article 
which excludes from eternal life all those 
without the pale of the Romish Communion. 

" I will admit everything," she exclaimed, 
vehemently " if they do not oblige me to 
believe that my Aunt Villette will be 
damned." 

The nuns could not report this ** un- 
christian idea," and it was absolutely neces- 
sary when she took the vows of their " most 
holy faith *' that there should be the inter- 
polation of a little saving clause for the rela- 
tives and friends she loved, for it was com- 
monly believed amongst them that she would 
not be long in their communion without ac- 
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quiring that " charitable zeal " which pro- 
fesses to hate error unreservedly, and con- 
demns unrelentingly all without " the bosom 
of the Holy Mother Church." 

After the unfavourable termination of the 
law-suit in which Madame d'Aubign^ had 
been engaged for the recovery of the barony 
of Siirineau, she returned to Poiton, where 
she died. Her eldest son's decease had hap- 
pened previously ; the second son was page 
to M. Parab^re. Poor little Pranfoise was 
left quite alone in a humble apartment at 
N'iort, without any pecuniary resources what- 
•ever, and no kind Aunt Villette to take com- 
passion on her, for she was also dead. The 
only person, therefore, to whom she could 
look for protection was Madame de Neuillant, 
by whom she was taken to Paris. 

In private life this lady enacted to perfec- 
tion the part of tyrant to her niece, whilst in 
public she treated her with kindness, and 
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published her perfections. Such encomium? 
were, however, very little needed, for the 
personal and mental endowments of Made- 
moiselle d'Aubign^ soon became 'a general 
theme. The Chevalier Mer€, who had known 
her at Niort, had asked the aunt's permission? 
to cultivate the talents of her niece, and the 
proposition being deemed advantageous, 
consent was readily given. The Chevalier 
had constituted himself a sort of arbiter of 
politeness and bon ton in that day. 

It is related of him that when he under • 
took the same office towards Madame de 
Cl^rembault and the Duchess de Lesdi-^ 
guiferes, the latter said to him — 

" Je veux avoir de Vesprity 

He replied : " Eh bien ! Madame^ vous ertt 
aurezT 

Madame de Sevign^ had little opinion of 
his cleverness, and his young pupil seemed to 
be much of the same mind, for she turned 
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away with disgust from the dialogues and 
fitories he had prepared for her to return 
with greater gusto than ever to her favourite 
Plutarch. 

The Dake de Noailles* says: "If she 
happily escaped the affection of her master s 
style, the master could not as easily escape 
from the ioflaence of his pupil's attrac- 
tions." 

He fell desperately in love with her, but was 
as unable to win her favour as was Menage 
under similar circumstances with Marie de 
Kabutin-Chantal, afterwards the Marquise de 
Sevign^. 

The graces of Mademoiselle d'Aubign^ 
increased with her years. In her manner 
there was a natural reserve and dignity 
that was certain to win both respect 
and admiration from all who approached 
her. The apparent unconsciousness of her 

* " Histoire de Madame de Maintenon." Tome I. 
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beauty only added to it another charm. Th& 
loneliness of her position seemed to be all- 
absorbing. Her too early initiation in sorrow 
and the vicissitudes of her family had pre- 
maturely disposed her to reflection, and 
given her a gravity of deportment quite un- 
usual, yet not unbecoming in one so young. 

Although Fran^oise was still a child iu 
years, she had almost the reputation of a 
woman for wit and wisdom. The Chevalier 
heralded her advent everywhere with a great 
flourish of trumpets, always styling her his 
charming pupil. 

Various histories were afloat concerning 
the orphan, who, it was thought, was born 
in America. On that account she was called 
"La Belle Indienne." It was about this 
date that men of letters and courtiers met on 
terms of equality at the house of Madame de 
Rambouillet. 

There, under the auspices of women, com- 
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menced that pleasant commingling in which 
freedom and politeness were never confounded 
with decorum and deference. All rights were 
respected, and those of intellectual superi- 
ority, as is most justly due, had equal dis- 
tinction with those of rank and birth. Saint 
Simon calls it " a kind of academy of wits, 
of gallantry, of virtue, and of science — the 
rendezvous of all that was most distinguished, 
either by rank or merit." It was also a sort 
of tribunal for all literary works, and the 
decisions of the Hotel de Rambouillet had 
great influence, not only on these matters, 
but on the conduct and reputation of those at 
Court and of society at large. Side by side 
this elegant and refined circle was another 
reunion of wits and courtiers, but in which 
the moral tone was decidedly lower. 

The famous Marion de Lorme who had 
loved so many old Cardinals, and had been 
loved by so many old Abbes, was of this 
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number, and also the " Incomparable Ninon 
de rBnclos." 

Pleasure was the one sole aim of these 
societies. Chapelle, Saint-Bvremond Voi- 
ture, Sarrazin, were of this school. It was 
also the one to which the burlesque poet 
Scarron belonged. Of him it may be 
affirmed, that he owed his celebrity more to 
the singularity of his appearance, and to the 
bad taste of the times for such writing than 
to any real poetic genius. 

Deprived of the greater part of his 
paternal inheritance by the perfidy of his 
mother-in law, after a course of study he 
took Holy Orders, and reaped all the benefit 
of his office without performing any of its 
duties. He was of ancient and honourable 
descent, but even without this passport of 
distinction; his vein of originality and humour 
made him see a ludicrous side to everything, 
and would have made him everywhere a wel- 
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*come guest. Society likes to be diverted, and 
Jione are so readily received as those with 
whom amusement is a portable commodity. 

Scarron was a fair artist as well as mu- 
.sician, danced well, had a good figure, and 
had been to Rome — a very rare incident in 
those days. But at twenty-seven the happi- 
ness of this joyous life was cut short by an 
illness, the true origin, perhaps, of which 
will ever remain a mystery. 

M. de la Beaumelle accounts for it thus : 

Scarron having gone to pass the carnival at 

his Canonry of Mans, he found the rejoicings 

were to terminate with a masquerade. In 

this he resolved to appear. He was puzzled 

what disguise to assume without throwing 

►discredit on his profession, which must in- 

-evitably be the case should he be recognised. 

It was then that he conceived the extra- 

- ordinary idea of covering his body with 

vioney and jumping into a feather bed ! 
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Thus plumed, he rushed off to the town. 
The hue and cry were quickly raised, for alB 
eyes were upon him. The trick was dis- 
covered, and the wildest indignation folio wed. 
Dreading the consequences, Scarron made 
his way out of the crowd as quickly as pos- 
sible, having his enemies in pursuit. He- 
outran them, and coming to a bridge he 
jumped over it heroically, and concealed 
himself in some rushes on the other side. 
Such was the foundation of all his subse- 
quent maladies, says the authority quoted 
above. 

In refutation, it is elsewhere stated, that 
Scarron did not obtain the Canonry of Mans 
until 1646, and that his illness had com- 
menced six years before. His own account 
was, that he had an attack of fever, followed 
by acute rheumatism. When getting better,, 
but very weary of his long imprisonment 
from sickness, he determined to try to take a- 
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little exercise. Leaning on his stick he went 
to hear Mass at the Church of Saint Jean- 
en-Grfeve, near which he lived. On the steps^ 
he met a young doctor o£ his acquaintance, 
who was then domiciled with the illustrious 
Marquise de Sabl^. 

After the first greetings were over, and 
the poor invalid had described his bodily 
ailments, the doctor promised to send him 
the next morning a draught which he must 
take immediately, and which he assured him 
would effect so complete a cure that in two 
days he would be in perfect health. 

Instead of this, at the time indicated for his 
cure his nerves seemed on fire, and his whole 
body in a state of contraction, very much as 
it remained ever after. 

He used to compare his form to that of 
the letter " Z," and speak of himself as a^ 
bundle of human misery. His head was 
sunk between his shoulders, his legs bent 
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under him, his knees served him for a 
writing desk. 

Such was the Abb^ Scarron at the time 
Madame de Neuillant introduced her niece to 
him. Fraufoise was then only fifteen, and 
she wore so short a dress that she felt quite 
abashed, and began to cry when she entered 
the room. Everybody present was touched 
by the grace and timidity of the young girl, 
none more so than the Abbe. He had pre- 
viously been contemplating a voyage to 
America for the benefit of his health, but the 
idea was given up, for a new interest seemed 
to have taken possession of him. 

This was fostered by the perusal of a letter 
addressed by Mdlle. d'Aubigne to her friend 
Mdlle. de Saint-Hermant, who had shown it 
to Scarron. He was struck with the wit and 
intelligence it indicated, and took upon him- 
self to send the writer a letter of commenda- 
tion, in which, however, he expressed his 
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surprise that the author of such an epistle 
could be the same timid little girl who had 
entered his room with her aunt six months 
previously. 

On another occasion he said to her friend : 
** How is this ? Other women make a dis- 
play of their talents, Mademoiselle d' Aifbign4 
conceals hers ! " 



CHAPTER II. 



Mademoiselle d' Aubignj^ was taken frequentlj 
to Scarron's house by her aunt, and these 
visits t)nly impressed the poet more forcibly 
than ever with the sad position occupied by 
his pretty neighbour on account of the hard- 
ships she had to suffer at the hands of 
Madame de Neuillant. After turning the 
subject well over in his mind, he resolved 
one day to offer her a sufficient sum of money 
to enable her to enter a convent. This was 
declined by FranQoise. He then ventured to 
remark how painful it must be to owe all her 
needs to the caprice of an avaricious woman, 
who seasoned every little benefit with some 
cutting reproach, and who constantly re- 
minded her of the favour that was conferred 
by acting as her chaperon. 
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Mademoiselle d'Aubign^ could bear no 
more, but burst into tears which she did not 
^attempt to repress, for she was picturing to 
herself all the misery to which her present 
sufferings were perhaps but a mere prelude. 

" You would be abandoned," continued the 
Abb6, " to the most frightful indigence, in 
the event of your aunt's death, or reduced to 
a servile condition, which, to a free spirit, is 
worse than poverty — or, worst of all, you 
would be exposed to the dangers of the 
libertine. This for you ! Surely you were 
made for better things ! You, the grand- 
daughter of a celebrated man! You must 
not be angry at the recital of misfortunes so 
probable, for how can I be silent when I see 
that Madame de Neuillant is your sole sup- 
port ? If, as I said, she dies, what then ? " 

" Just what the good God pleases," replied 
Franqoise. "What would you have me 
do?" 
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"In your position," answered Soarron^ 
" there are only two resources left ; viz., ther 
convent, or marriage. These two conditions^ 
can alone save you from the peril to which your 
beauty will expose you. If you wish to be 
a nun, I will, as I have said, pay your portion. 
If you like to marry, I have only a very- 
moderate fortune, and a very ugly person to 
offer you. Whichever you choose, I shall 
only be too happy to have delivered you 
either from the tyranny of your aunt or the 
artifices of courtiers." 

Mademoiselle elected to become his wife,, 
provided her aunt was favourable to the 



marriage. 



The sonnets addressed to ** Sylvia" and 
** Chloris " prove the extent of the Abba's, 
affection for her; he obtained Madame de 
Neuillant's consent subject to the condition 
of delay for two years on account of her 
niece's youth. 
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When the Notary asked Soarron what 
dowry he would give his wife, 

" Immortality," he replied ; " the names 
of the wives of kings die with them, that 
of the wife of Soarron will live for ever." 

We may rather call it an honourable 
alliance than a well assorted union, for 
the name of Soarron had been illustrious 
throughout many generations. 

Madame Scarron did not shut herself out 
from society, but she lived far above the 
laxity and frivolity which marked the time, 
whilst her cultivated mind and natural 
manner lent her a perpetual charm, and 
every one was anxious to have the entrie to 
her little coterie^ which was composed of the 
most learned men and women of the day, 
including Madame de Sevign^ and Made- 
moiselle de Scudery, together with the cele- 
brated Ninon de TEnclos, who was then 
about forty years of age. 
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Ever since Scarron's illness Ninon had 
devoted himself to him, frequently passing 
whole days in his society, endeavouring, if 
possible, to lighten the tedium of the long 
hours his incarceration must necessarily have 
imposed. 

This acquaintance was kept up throughout 
life by Madame Scarron, and her reputation 
was no more affected by it than was that of 
Madame de Coulanges and Madame de la 
Fayette — a fact that can only be accounted 
for by the extreme licentiousness of the reign 
of the " Grand Monarque^^ and the influence 
of beauty, wit, and fascination which per- 
mitted familiar intercourse by virtuous women 
with one of the greatest courtesans of that 
or any other age. 

Madame Scarron's prevailing passion seems 
to have been a desire for glory and reputa- 
tion. She observed with strict regularity 
the Abstinence prescribed by the Church. 
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Throughout Lent her only food was beans 
and herrings, whilst others at her table in- 
dulged in luxuries. 

" I was not happy enough to act at that 
time from love to God only," she said, **but 
I wished to be esteemed, the desire to make 
myself a name was my chief aim. This 
ambition made a perfect martyr of me by the 
restraints it imposed." 

Whilst the brilliant society collected around 
Scarron had increased rather than diminished, 
a different tone had pervaded the reunions 
since the advent of Madame Scarron. 

" It was then," says Madame de Caylus, 
•** that the youthful wife by her frank, yet 
modest manners won so much respect that 
none of the young men who frequented the 
house dared to utter a double entendre in her 
presence." The testimony of Ninon, when 
l3oth women were at an advanced age, that 
^* Madame de Mamtenon dans sa jeunesse etait 
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vertuense par faiblesse cT esprit ; faurais voulv 
Ven gu^rtTj mais elle craignait trop Bieuy^ 
is, at least, one refutation of the calumnies- 
invented by her enemies, and the regularity 
of her conduct. 

Tallement des R^aux, the chronicler of the 
scandal of this period (no matter what the 
rank of the actors), has raked up nothing to 
disparage the records of other writers attest- 
ing the truth of this assertion. 

When the Queen-Mother heard of the 
poet's marriage, she said— 

" What will Scarron do with Mdlle. d' Au- 
bign6 ; she will be the most useless piece of 
furniture in his house."* 

That this supposition was never verified 
will be seen as we proceed. 

From the time of her marriage, if she got 
rid of old cares she commenced an appren-^ 
ticeship to new ones — greater perhaps than 

^ " Hemoiret de Mdlle. d'Aumale." 
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«he had ever contemplated ; for when that 
step was taken her husband had to resign 
the canonrj of Mans, and he had lost his 
cause in a law-suit. The man who could 
jest on everything had a hon mot even for his 
poverty. He used to call the uncertain 
income derived from his books " The Mar- 
quisate of Quinet" (the name of his pub- 
lisher), and endeavour to persuade himself 
the proceeds would suffice for all their wants, 
of course never taking into account his love 
of conviviality, as well as for poetry and the 
Pine Arts generally, which is attested by the 
order received by Poussin to paint for Scar- 
Ton two bacchanalian subjects during the 
residence of the latter in Rome.* 

Just at the age when activity and the 
pursuit of pleasure are so natural to youthful 
minds, Madame Scarron was pinned to her 
husband's side. If he had any accession of 

• << Letter de Nicolas Poussin, 1649 and 1650." 
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illness, she was his deroted slave ; if he were 
better, his companion, and, in his ordinary 
condition, either his secretarv or reader. 
She wrote Italian. Spanish, and Latin with 
elegance and facility. To these acquirements 
were united transcendant intellectual powers 
which would have made her a star of the first 
magnitude in any sphere. Her modesty was 
often much shocked bv the licentiousness of 
her husband's style of diction in the compo* 
sitions she had frequently to write at his 
dictation. 

One day, when she timidly ventured a 
protest, he si^id — 

" I wish you were as insensible as a Lace- 
demonian, and then you would not get horri- 
fied by me. I must, however, set to work to 
cure you of this.'' 

Happily he was unable to do so, and the 
purity of her taste remained so untarnished 
that its influence was quite perceptible in 
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the changed style of Scarron's later produc- 
tions. 

Whenever she heard him inclined to laxity 
of conversation with the habitues of his 
house she would steal quietly away, either on 
a visit of friendship or to see some of her 
pensioners. It may truly be affirmed that 
she gave not of her abundance, but of her 
penury; having only an allowance of five 
hundred francs per annum, and out of that 
sum she found means wherewith to relieve 
the wants of others I 

Unquestionably the greatest of all aids in 
enabling us to bear trials and reverses is 
Christian humility ; where that is lacking, 
the next most powerful auxiliary is a certain 
kind of pride. Madame Scarron seems to 
have had her share of both, and therefore no 

murmur ever escaped her lips of the fate 

« 

which had linked her name with that of 
Scarron. 
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Very few portraits have been preserved of 
her. The one in enamel that used to be in 
the Louvre is considered the best. She is 
there represented with hair of a ^Iden 
brown, very fair complexion, dark eyebrows, 
and long eyelashes shading her dark almond* 
shaped eyes. Her features being small and 
regular, her whole face beaming with intelli- 
gence, and her pretty oval-shaped head well 
set on her shoulders, we may picture to our- 
selves a woman of no mean type of beauty. 

We have spoken of the very slender 
resources, almost indeed amounting to indi- 
gence of the Abbfe, so that the solicitations of 
the wife having been favourably considered 
by Fouquet, who granted him a pension, was 
quite a little god-send. 

The Procureur-General, being extremely 
vam, had the only recompense of reward 
poor Scarron could bestow in a set of the 
most laudatory verses the poet ever indited. 
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Madame] Fouquet was a woman of much 
^Tvit and little wisdom, but she had a very 
ispecial liking for Madame Scarron, who 
.sometimes accompanied her in her expeditions 
to the country, away from all the embarrass- 
ments and grandeur of the Court. 

Either from the timidity of her disposition, 
or from real moderation in her desires, 
Madame Scarron never profited by her in- 
timacy on these occasions by making any 
-attempt to get her husband's pension in- 
vcreased; or, it is possible, she may have 
remembered Fouquet's infamous boast apropos 
-of the virtuous. She had already learned 
ihow to deal with the favours of the great and 
powerful, holding it as one of her " chief 
maxims that they must be treated as friends 
and not as benefactors." 

The most unqualified praise was bestowed 
on her beauty and talent, whilst her virtue 
<was the theme of every tongue. Handsome 
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fascinating courtiers were at a loss to under- 
stand how any beautiful woman, evidently 
so desirous to please, could possibly withstand: 
their seductive flatteries, and in secret they 
murmured at " the insensibility of la Belle- 
Indienne,*' 

The Marshal d^Albret declared " that he 
could not see her without being in love witb. 
her," 

When he dared to tell her so, she advised 
him "to seek the glories of the world to- 
come, and to renounce his evil course of life^ 
rather than to occupy himself with her.** 
She sincerely desired to see this reformation 
in his character, and he readily promised all 
the amendment she asked. With what in- 
tention of fulfilment we will not premise, but 
at all events he entertained for the woman 
who had given him this counsel a respect and 
admiration which ended only with his life ;. 
'•believing," as he affirmed, "that it was- 
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better to be the friend of a good womaa 
than the lover of a frail one." 

Scarron was well aware of the feeling 
entertained by the Marshal ; he saw all the 
correspondence between d'Albret and his 
wife, and corrected and admired her 
letters.* It is necessary to be thus pre- 
cise in statements, because of the fictions^ 
invented by the enemies of Madame Scar- 
ron, who only knew her after her elevation 
to power. 

Mademoiselle Scudery, who represented so 
faithfully the character of the era, so that 
every portrait was at once identified, depicted 
Scarron and his wife, under the titles of 
" Scaurus et la Belle Syriane^'^' entering the 
Temple of Fortune to consult the Oracle on 
their respective destinies. 

The former wished, of course, his body to 
resume its former appearance; the latter, 

• " CEavres de Scarron-Letters.** 
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when interrogated, said that " she had notliing' 
to ask/' 

The Oracle was so pleased with this, that 
forthwith came out the words, ** Je ne doute 
pas que vous ne soiez un jour aussi heureux 
que vous ne meritez pas de Vitre.^* 

Madame Scarron was twenty-four when 
this prediction was made, and the Abb6 was 
60 delighted with this portrait of " la belle 
Sj/rianey* that it prompted the following lines 
from his own pen als< 



Celle par qai le ciel sonlage son malheor 

Digne d'nu autre dpoox comme d'nn sort meilleiir. 

The eccentric Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
Tisited Paris about this time and wished that 
Madame Scarron might be presented to her. 
She afterwards desired the Comtesse de 
Br6gy to write to the Abb^, and tell him that 
she " was not surprised that with the most 
charming woman in Paris for his wife he was 
the happiest man in that fair city." 
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Madame Fouquet declared slie could not 
exist without her, and asked her to spend 
some months at their country house. 

This invitation Madame Scarron was dis* 
posed to accept ; but her husband, who found 
in her his chief source of consolation, would 
not hear of such an expedition, much to the 
annoyance of Madame de Montchevreuil, who 
afterwards became her best friend and pro- 
tectress. Such she needed, for her hus-^ 
band's infirmities seemed to be hourly 
increasing. 

The Court was then making preparations 
for a journey to Guienne preparatory to the 
King's marriage. One of the Abbe's friends 
called to take leave of him. 

** I shall die soon," said Scarron, " I feel 
it. I could quit the world without regret if 
I did not leave in it a wife I have so many 
reasons to love, who will have neither hope 
or fortune to sustain her. I commend her 
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to Tou, aad to all mv friends. What will 

• •* • 

become of her r " 

Poor Scarron's words were near their ful- 
filment. He never saw the entrance into the- 
capital of Louis XTT. and the Infanta whom 
he had just married. 

Madame Scarron, who mingled in the 
crowd and admired the young monarch, upon 
whom all eves were fij^ed, wrote to Madame 
YiUarceaux **that the Queen ought to be 
Terr well satisfied with the husband she had 
chosen.** 

Scarron's malady had assumed a dangerous 
form, and his poor exhausted body could no 
longer sustain the attacks made on it by 
Tears of sufferincj. To all his other com- 
plaints was now added a violent cough, which 
greatly alarmed his wife, who thought he was 
dvinof. 

However, recovering himself, after the 
paroxysm was over, he said— 
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** I will now write a satire upon cough- 
^ng. 

Madame Scarron endeavoured to turn his 
jnind to serious topics. When she spoke to 
him of the pains of hell- fire, he would not 
believe her, and replied — 

" If there be a hell, it would not be for 
xne, who, without you, would have had a 
thousand times a hell upon earth." 

Although he was daily getting weaker, his 
astonishing vivacity continued until the last. 
His parched tongue dictated the most absurd 
will. To Oorneille he gave two hundred 
pounds of patience; to the Academy the 
power to change its language when it 
pleased; to each of his own people he 
assigned certain pensions payable from the 
proceeds of his bon mots ; and to his wife he 
gave permission to marry again. 

Seeing his relatives and servants around 
his bed in tears, 
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"Mt children,"' be saai, **I sliall never 
more be able to riake tcki err as I have 

m m 






B:ir be ceased lo jesr ween lie spoke to hi* 
wife. Taki::^ her Iiand nith an effort, he 
thazkei her icr all ter care, and added — 

*• I "oee Tou to thiiik of me sometimes. I 
leave tou wirb?ur fortune. Virtne never 
obtains its reward, sriU be alwavs virtuoas/* 

He died at the a^n? of fiftv-one, and the 
" Memoires,*' from whence this account is 
taken, relate that Madame Scarron "la- 
mented deeply the loss of her husband." 

Once more she saw herself face to face 
with poverty. The Abbe had " left her as a 
legacy only his debts and his burlesques/^ 
Various friends came forward with offers of 
assistance, but rather than be a burthen to 
aiy one sh3 went iuto a convent. At any 
time she would infinitely have preferred 
seeking help (if she sought it at all) from 
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Ler equals rather than her superiors ; for she 
said truly, " that she might possibly one day 
requite the one ; but how was it possible to 
get rid of the obligation of the other ? '^ 
Under any circumstances, freedom and inde- 
pendence were what she desired. 

She was then at the zenith of her beauty, 
having all the majesty of womanhood and 
the freshness of youth. Her dignified move- 
ments, charming smile, and fascinating 
manners could not be diminished even by the 
added burthen of care. By some she was 
thought cold, passionless, and reserved, be- 
cause even to her oldest friends she would 
not admit little amiable familiarities, lest by 
such means she should lessen the respect and 
distinction for which she was ever striving. 
These notions had no doubt been fostered to 
a great extent during her childhood by her 
mother, who was only known to kiss her 
child twice in her life. 

E 
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" It was indecent," she said, " to be always 
kissing one's relatives." 

There were difficulties in rendering assist- 
ance at all to a woman of Madame Scarron*s 
temperament, and greater difficulty still to 
hit on the best mode of doing so. 

At the beginning of her trouble, the 
Mar^chale d'Aumont had insisted on supply- 
ing many of what were deemed her most 
iirgent wants, but this help ceased altogether 
when one day she found a quantity of wood 
had been sent back that she had ordered to 
be placed in the court-yard of the convent 
for her use. 

It was impossible that such a state of 
things could go on for ever. How was she 
to live? Her husband's pension had been 
stopped, and Mazarin, by whose order that 
had been done, was now dead. 

At the expiration of a year from the 
Abba's death the name of Scarron hap- 
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pened to be mentioned before the Queen- 
Mother, whereupon some one present re- 
marked that the famous invalid who had 
been honoured with her Majesty's patronage 
had left a young and beautiful widow almost 
penniless, and yet who, by birth and position, 
equally deserved the Queen's interest. 

Her Majesty enquired the amount of the 
pension, and hearing that it was two thou- 
sand livres per annum, forthwith commanded 
it to be duly paid. Whilst many friends were 
congratulating her on the success of the 
application, one lady remarked to another — 

" If the Queen wished to give a pension to 
the finest eyes and the greatest coquette in 
Paris, she could not have made a better 
choice." 

This observation was heard by Madame 
Scarron, and for a time it poisoned the 
gratification which otherwise her newly 
acquired independence would have conferred 
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upon her. Of all her friends and acquaint- 
ances, none held her in such high esteem as 
the Marshal d'Albret. 

An apartment was offered her in their 
" Hotel." This she declined, but when out 
of the convent she passed the greater part of 
her time in their house. 

Madame d'Albret was an excellent person ^ 
and, to use the phrase of the times, " tres 
devotCy^* and charmed to have a new attrac- 
tion to bring around her the best chosen 
society in Paris. Madame Scarron was the 
delight and admiration of that brilliant 
circle. 

Amongst the constant visitors at the Hotel 
d'Albret were the Duchesse de Richelieu and 
Madame de Montespan. Two relatives of 
the Mar(5chale also resided with them — 
Mademoiselle de Pons (afterwards Madame 
d'Heudicourt) and Mademoiselle de Martel. 

During one of Madame Scarron s frequent 
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•sojourns with her friends, a mason, who was 
-employed in the house, predicted her future 
greatness. This man dabbled in astrology 
^s well as mortar, and had been often to the 
Abb6's house during the lifetime of its master. 
Even then, scanning her every feature, he 
said — 

** She is the wife of a lame man now, but 
she is born to be a queen." The stars, he 
said, always told him the same tale. One 
day at the Hotel d'Albret he entered her 
room, and there, like an oracle, proclaimed — 
** After many troubles and vexations, you 
will be loved by a King, and you will reign, 
too, but you will never have great riches ;" 
adding many little details which greatly 
amused Madame Scarron. 

Although her society was everywhere 
sought after, her chief friends were, as we 
have seen, to be met at the Hotel d'Albret 
and the Hotel Richelieu. Her summers 
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were generally passed with Madame de 
Montchevreuil, and the letters written by 
her at this period visibly depict the two 
ruling sentiments of her life — viz., great love 
of distinction, and profound piety. 

The explanation of her influence over 
others will be best described in her own 
words, written during her husband's life, but 
quite applicable at any period of her own: — 

"Women like me," she said, ** because in 
society I occupy myself more with others 
than with myself; men follow me because I 
have beauty and the grace of youth. The 
feeling they have for me is more a general 
friendship than love. I do not wish to be 
loved by any one in particular, but by every- 
body." 



CHAPTER in. 

Madame Scarron never lost sight of her one 
great aim, that of making herself a name^ 
and rising above mediocrity. She was at 
times rather eccentric in her mode of action, 
and never kept to beaten tracks. Whilst re- 
solving to be an amiable, she wished also to 
be an extraordinary woman. 

In a voyage she once made to Poitou with 
several other persons, a man of the party 
was attacked by small-pox — a disease which 
she had never had. Finding that the invalid's 
sister was afraid to nurse him, she took her 
place at his bedside, and never left him until 
he had quite recovered. He would have 
thanked her for such great kindness, but she 
replied — 

" It is neither friendship nor religion 
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which prompted me to such an act. At 
first it was a little pity, and afterwards a 
great desire to do what no one else had 
done." 

On another rccasion, she took (for no 
cause whatever) an emetic which at that 
time was looked upon by the Faculty as 
almost poison. She went afterwards to pay 
a visit, where she spoke of it with the 
greatest indifference, so that it might be 
said, " Look at that pretty woman, she has 
more courage than a man."* 

To the Abbe Gobelin, her confessor, she 
wrote — 

"I have a desire to please and to be 
esteemed, which puts me on my guard con- 
stantly against my passions, so that there 
are hardly any acts for which I can reproach 
myself, but I am moved by very human 
motives — great variety, much levity, great 

♦ " Lettre de Guy-Pantin." 
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"freedom in my thoughts and judgments, and 
^ constraint in my words, which is only 
founded on human prudence." 

In a letter written subsequently on this 
period of her life, she says — 

" I was a long time without understanding 
.the necessity of suffering for the safety of 
my soul. The time of my youth was very 
:agreeable. . . Although 1 passed through 
many phases of poverty, and was in a con- 
dition very different to that in which you 
now see me, I was contented and happy. I 
knew neither grief nor weariness. I went 
to the Hotel d'Albret, or to the Hotel 
Richelieu, sure of being well received, and 
'Of finding my friends assembled there, or 
■else of having them about me if I let them 
know I had not gone out." 

" I see, Madame, that you were very pious 
at that time." 

" Alas ! no," replied Madame Scarron, *' I 
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had a sort of religious foundation which pre- 
vented my doing evil, which removed me- 
above little weaknesses, which made me- 
despise everything that could bring con- 
tempt on me. But, in fact, I scarcely' 
thought about anything, and in reflecting on 
my life, I remark that the steps I took: 
towards piety were always proportionate to 
the improvement in my fortune. It is not, 
however, usual, I admit, to be saved by 
riches or by honours, but, on the contrary,, 
by the crushing out self^ by scorn, by grief,, 
by calumny. - But I had nothing of that 
sort to feel, and when I review my life, it 
has always been the same." 

It is not improbable that when these- 
words were uttered by her to the pupils of 
Saint-Cyr, the intervening period of success- 
had rather gilded the memory of the past to 
Madame de Maintenon. 

We return now to the time when she- 
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again lost her pension by the death of the 
QueeD-Mother in 1666. 

Madame de Montchevreuil, tlie Duchesse 
de Richelieu, and the Mar6chale d'Albret 
opened their doors to her, but she preferred 
the retirement of the convent, and the inde- 
pendence it secured her, and therefore de- 
clined their proposals. 

Not long before a rich nobleman had 
asked her hand in marriage ; he was old, of 
irregular habits, and a man of no principle ; 
still he was the friend of the Marshal 
d'Albret, who warmly urged Madame Scar- 
ron's acceptance of the offer. 

She replied such a man would not suit 
her for a husband ; he was without manners, 
without religion, ill-tempered, and with little 
mind. For her own part she would prefer a 
happy mediocrity to a position of great 
wealth in which she should find still greater 
troubles. 
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The Marshal persisted in his entreaties, 
representing the rank of the Marquis, and 
adding also that he had a disposition that she 
might bend entirely to her own will. 

Madame Scarron replied, ** that birth where 
not allied to true merit was a very small 
thing, and that that man would not be well 
governed who was so cowardly as to allow 
his wife to govern him." 

Madame d'Albret was even more annoyed 
than her husband at the resolution taken by 
Madame Scarron, and in the first spasm of 
her anger she told her that, " after all, she was 
nothing so very wonderful herself ; that the 
world had spoilt her, and that certainly she 
liad done no very grand thing in marrying a 
burlesque poet." 

Madame Scarron felt the reproach bitterly, 
and burst into tears; either because the 
memory of her husband was still dear to her, 
or that her pride had been mortified by their 
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having recalled Scarron to her memory, after 
they had done their very utmost to make her 
forget him, and neither in public or private 
ever mentioning his name. 

Ninon de TEnclos' was the only voice that 
applauded her conduct. 

" That woman," she said, " is worth every 
Marquis in France ! " 

Not long after this little episode, Madame 
Scarron wrote to Madame de Chanteloup 

thus — 

" Look at me now ! How far removed I 
am from the greatness predicted for me ! " 

She was then residing in a convent in the 
Faubourg St. Marceau. There we will for 
awhile leave her, and take a glance at the 
Court of Louis XIV. 

This Monarch has been frequently repre- 
sented by parasites and contemporary writers 
in brilliant, and, but too often, in false 
colours. Under the affectation of admira- 
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tion for elegance of manner and refinement, 
tliey have given an unreal air of grandeur to 
his political career. If he had good qualities, 
it will also be seen from what follows that 
he often became a mere puppet in the hands 
of his courtiers and mistresses. 

It is not, however, with the reign of the 
*' Grand Monarque," historically, but rather 
incidentally, that we propose to write, so far 
as the circumstances of which it treats have 
all, more or less, influence on the career of 
Madame Scarron. 

The sister of Charles TI. had married the 
King's elder brother, and was then at the 
French Court. Mademoiselle de la Vallifere 
was one of her maids of honour, and history 
relates that her silvery voice and extreme 
sweetness of manner captivated the too sus- 
ceptible monarch more than her beauty. She 
was so amiable that the verse of la Fontaine — 

Et la grftoe plus belle encore que la beante^ 
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is supposed to have been inspired by la 
Yalli^re. 

Beringhen, one of the courtiers, was the 
•bearer of several letters from Louis to la 
Vallifere. To none of these she vouchsafed 
•an answer, but the King became so impatient 
to speak to her that Benserade undertook to 
see her on behalf of his Majesty. 

La Valli^re's reply delighted the King, 
whilst it in no way compromised her own 
-dignity, and he was obliged to content him- 
self by seeing, without speaking to the lady 
in the presence of Madame (Henrietta). 
This rather irritated Louis, who was pre- 
paring a fete solely in her honour. He did 
however, after the fashion of the period 
<;ontrive to send her some verses, which left 
no doubt as to the depth of his passion for 
her. 

It was customary with the Queen-Mother 
to have lotteries every evening, and those 
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who received tickets were considered the- 
especial recipients of her favour. The King- 
won the grand prize, viz., a pair of superb 
bracelets, and much curiosity was felt as to 
the person on whom he would bestow them. 

The Queen looked hopefully, Madame 
eagerly, but it was very evident the gift was^ 
not " for either of these Royal ladies." 

According to her custom Mademoiselle la 
Vallifere had taken the most retired seat in- 
the room. Louis made his way towards her^ 
offering her the bracelets for admiration. 

"They are very beautiful," she said, cast- 
ing down her eyes, about to return them. 

" Yes," replied the King ; " and in hands- 
far too beautiful ever to come back to mine." 

La Valliere blushed, Madame turned pale,, 
and the silence of the whole Court sufficientlv 
attested the surprise and disquietude that 
prevailed. 

The King often made hunting excursions 
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for the gratification of the ladies he wished 
to honour, and who he delighted to see in the 
handsome riding habits that had been intro- 
duced by Queen Christina of Sweden, and 
which were then so much in vogue in Italy. 

To the elegant figure of La Vallifere the 
costume was especially becoming ; indeed, in 
the eyes of Louis her presence made the 
chief pleasure of the chasse, although Madame 
was the pretext for the amusement. 

Voltaire says that " for two years she was 
the secret object of all the f^tes given by the 
King." The same author further relates 
that the jealousy and anger of Madame may 
be accounted for by the fact that whereas 
she could ill brook the presence of a rival — 
and that rival one of her own ladies — she 
herself had been for some time previously 
the object of his admiration, and a romantic 
correspondence appears to have been carried 
on between herself and Louis by the help of 
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the Marquis du Dangeau, who was the inter- 
mediary of both (without the one having the 
least suspicion he was employed by th^ other), 
and who made this honourable occupation 
one of his stepping stones to great riches. 

One evening La Valli^re, quite en deshabille, 
had thrown herself carelessly into an easy 
chair, where she was resting with her arm on 
the table, and thinking with girlish amuse- 
ment of the vigilance exercised by Madame. 
Suddenly she was started from her reverie by 
a knock at the door, and still more so by the 
entrance of the King. 

By her request he withdrew, but returned 
shortly after and related a conversation he 
had overheard between herself and some 
young friends, in which each had asserted 
her admiration of their different partners 
in the dance. On that occasion he re- 
minded her she had said, " No one could look 
at another person if the King were present." 
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He told her " how happy he was to be liked 
for himself, and not for his rank." 

In vain La Vallifere tried to give her words 
another interpretation — artifice was not her 
/orfe, and her looks betrayed her. She wept 
bitterly; whilst the King all the time tried to 
re-assure her he treated her with the utmost 
respect, and yielded to her entreaty that he 
should quit her presence. 

The watchings, jealousy, and intrigue of 
which she became the centre greatly dis- 
tressed her, and she thought seriously of 
withdrawal from the Court. 

No sooner had she acted on this resolution, 
and the news of it reached the King, than 
he poured forth a torrent of abuse on those 
who had dared to suggest any liaison with 
her. 

In the middle of a conversation with the 
Ambassadors, he quitted them abruptly, 
saddled his own horse, and, accompanied by 
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a single page,* set off to discover the retreat 
of his favourite, which he heard was afc 
Chaillot. 

He demanded an interview, and upon being- 
refused, threatened with condign punishment 
all who should dare to hinder the meeting. 

At length La Valliere, in an unhappy mo- 
ment, consented to see him, and the King^ 
overwhelmed her with protestations of tender- 
ness and entreaties to return. Thereupon he 
conducted her back in triumph, and com- 
manded the Court to respect one whom he so 
highly esteemed. 

** You are no longer master of yourself,'^ 
said the Queen-Mother to her son. 

" If I am not of myself, I will be of those 
who endeavour to thwart me," replied Louis. 

When Madame heard what had occurred 
her anger knew no bounds. 

" That she, the first in beauty, the second 

• Luzancj. 
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in rank, should be subject to this from a 
little, insignificant, ugly, lame creature like 
La Valliere ! A girl of Tours to be preferred 
to the sister of a King ! She would not bear 
it," she said. 

The Queen-Mother fully believed that the 
principles of early piety which had been in- 
stilled into this young girl's mind would at 
length take her from the King's side, and at 
the instigation of her Majesty a priest was 
employed to point out to her the path of 
rectitude. 

When Louis heard of it, he at once gave 
the reverend father his conge^ and filled his 
place with a man who would not be likely to 
interfere with his Royal patron's fancies. 

In the meantitfle, to save appearances and 
remove suspicion from the mind of the 
Queen, an apartment was given her in the 
palace through which the King had to pass 
on his way to hear Mass. 
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The Hotel de Biron was superbly fitted up 
for her reception a year subsequently, when 
she gave birth to a son. Favourites usually, 
when withdrawn from a life of dependence 
and placed in one of luxury, become im- 
perious, and anxious to take revenge on such 
as speak evil of them. Such was not the 
character of La Vallifere, who probably in- 
creased the number of her enemies by never 
asking the King a favour. She saw no one, 
she lived much from within, shunning pleasure 
and admiration beyond such as she expe- 
rienced in the presence of the King, to whom 
she was devotedly attached. Still she could 
never forget the fact of her wrong doing, 
and every day of her existence she felt how 
shameful it was to be a mistress, a mother, 
and yet not a wife ! She never made or dis- 
placed a minister, nor had any one punished 
for insults to herself which she knew were 
well deserved. 
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The titles of her two children were re- 
spectively Mademoiselle de Blois and the 
Count de Vermandois, both celebrated at the 
Court of France. 

To the great disgust of the King, it is 
said. La Vallifere was seized with such pro* 
found humiliation at the thought of her 
position that she resolved to leave him, and 
to devote herself to religious duties for the 
remainder of her life. No sooner did 
the Court get wind of this intention 
than women, nobles, and ministers all 
conspired against her. Amid such conflict- 
ing opinions, there was, of course, a diversity 
of interests. 

Lauzun was perpetually lauding the beauty 
of Madame de Montespan to the King, and 
La Vallifere, believing her incapable of in- 
trigue, admitted her to her intimacy. She 
was then about twenty-two years of age, and 
had been married three years ; some part of 
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that time she had been lady of the bed- 
chamber to the Queen. 

Once on this familiar footing with the 
favourite, she determined to supplant her, if 
possible, in the heart of the capricious Louis. 
La Valliere saw her error when it was too 
late. 

The King having gone to Flandergi became 
restless in the absence of his last love, and 
held f6tes there, which were supposed to be 
in honour of the Queen, but were in reality 
given for the chief ladj of her household. 

The remonstrances of La Valliere were 
met with the rebuke, " I love you, but I will 
not have an interdict put on my actions." 

The life of seclusion the Duchesse de la 
Valliere had chosen left her no friends with 
whom she could now seek consolation. She 
wished to forego all further intimacy with 
Madame de Montespan, but the latter com- 
plained to the King that such treatment 
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would be a slur on her reputation ; so his 
former favourite was given to understand 
there must be no breach between them. 

La Vallifere showed that her love was equal 
•even to this sacrifice, and Madame de Mon- 
tespan was received as heretofore. She was 
ibeautiful, witty, entertaining, and fond of 
mimicry, and as the King liked to be amused 
he often detained her in conversation when 
he found her ia attendance on the Queen. 
She was a thorough woman of the world, and 
seeing at once the impression she had made 
•on Louis, she wrote to her husband that he 
had better take her away from Court. 

This, however, the Marquis declined to do, 
for he was an ambitious man, and nothing 
pleased him better than the idea that his 
wife should be the reigning belle of that fair 
assemblage. 

Notwithstanding, a judicial separation took 
_place between them not long after (1670). 
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It is not only difficult, but it is absoluteljr 
impossible, to reconcile tbe assertion that- 
Louis XIV. loved the Queen Marie Theresa- 
deeply and sincerely in face of the facts re- 
corded in the preceding paragraphs. He- 
had sedulously endeavoured to keep secret- 
his amour with the Duchesse de la Valli6re>. 
but after the death of Anne of Austria he 
was betrayed by one who had been in his- 
confidence — the Marquis de Vardes — who by 
the aid of the Count de Guiche and the Com- 
tesse de Soissons, concocted a letter in the- 
name of the King of Spain, the Queen's- 
father,* which disclosed the whole affair. 

The Queen, who was much attached to her 
husband, bore her grief in silence, and 
showed no symptoms of jealousy. The- 
fawning courtiers were always ready to en- 
courage any new proclivity of their Royal. 
Master by bestowing every kind of adulationi 

* Voltaire— Si^le de Louis XIV. Tome II. 
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on the new idol, and the preference was so 
palpable that La Vallifere went a second time 
into a convent, from whence Cond6 tried in 
vain to bring her back. Two lines from the 
Eang's hand^ however, accomplished tho 
matter. 



CHAPTER IV. 



"We return now to Madame Scarron, upon 
whom the world had looked rather coldly 
since she had shown her indifference to its 
opinion in the matter of the Marquis. 
Whilst she could not forbear the excla- 
mation, " If I were in power how differ- 
'ently would I treat the unfortunate ! " her 
great comfort was in the belief that they are 
under the special protection of Providence. 
She had learned one great lesson — how to 
suj^er — and that lesson is useful in any con- 
dition of life. Perhaps the hardest trials of 
all to her was the useless solicitations so 
often proffered for the renewal of her pension. 
The petition had been presented so often 
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that the King's phrase, ** What! the Widow 
Scarron again ? " became quite a by- word 
at Court until circumstances occurred to stop 
the jest. Whilst the matter was in abeyance, 
the marriage of the Princesse de Nemours to 
the King of Portugal had been decided on , 
and that she should be accompanied thither 
by Madame Scarron. The conditions were 
arranged and the day of departure fixed, 
when a happy incident prevented the fulfil- 
ment of the plan ; we give it in her own 
words from a letter to Madame de Chante-^ 
loup : — 

**A few days ago Madame de Thianges 
presented me to her sister (Madame de Mon* 
t^span), telling her that I was on the point 
of departure for Lisbon. 

" * For Lisbon ! ' said the latter, * that is 
a long way off, you must remain here; 
d'Albret has spoken to me about you, and I 
know your value.^ 
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" * I should much prefer,' I said to myself, 
* that she knew all rny misery. So I de- 
scribed it to her without humbling myself ; 
she listened to me attentively, although she 
was at her toilette. I told her that my pen- 
sion had been suppressed, that I had solicited 
M. Colbert in vain ; that I was obliged to 
seek my living out of my own country. . . 
Madame de Montespan was much touched 
by my recital, and asked for the petition, 
which she promised to present to the King 
herself/ . . . 

"*What!' exclaimed the King, * the 
Widow Scarron again ! ' 

''*Sire,' said Madame de Montespan, *it 
is a long time since you have been spoken to 
on the subject, and it is surprising that your 
Majesty should not yet have listened to a 
woman whose ancestors were ruined in the 
service of yours.' 

" At length my pension is re-established," 
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isTie continued, ** on the same footing as when 
panted by the late Queen." 

Madame de Montespan was so charmed 
Tvith the success of her mission, that she 
wished to present Madame Scarron to the 
Xing, and the latter seemed imperceptibly to 
be getting back to the society from which 
she had so resolutely fled. For a time she 
accepted an apartment in the Hotel Richelieu, 
but fearing that people would attribute to her 
worldly proclivities, she determined to look 
for a more quiet retreat. There she lived a 
peaceful and almost solitary life. She seldom 
read novels, but passed the greater part of 
her time in the study of more solid literature, 
and religious books. It was very evident 
from her dress and conversation that she had 
given herself up to a life of devotion. Various 
motives were assigned by the worldly-wise for 
such decisions, but they were always favour- 
able to the character of the devotee. But with 
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Madame Scarron there were no slanderers^ 
no whisperers ; her friends were simply angry 
at her d etermination because it was the loss of so 
much agreeable society to themselves. The- 
world generally was very much surprised that a 
young woman who needed no reform should 
so readily shut herself out from its attrac* 
tions. As if old age and incapacity for enjoy- 
ment were the necessary qualifications for a 
life of piety and devotedness to God's ser- 
vice ! A French author observes of the Abb6 
G-obelin, who was her director, that " what 
is called Christian severity (and is often 
but the mask for the most worldly arti- 
fice) he carried to such an extent that he 
might almost have been taken for a fool.'* 
He had faults of which even his piety could 
not cure him, and they were, excessive vene- 
ration for rank and mundane greatness, with 
a decided taste for law suits. Having for- 
merly been one of the doctors of the Sorbonne> 
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all his life had been employed in pleading and 
preaching. The Abb^ proscribed the most 
innocent pleasures, and wished Madame 
Scarron to lead a life of perpetual mortifica- 
tion, believing " that it is safer to destroy 
the passions than to regulate them." He 
continually lectured the devotee on what he 
called her symptoms of worldliness. She 
dressed very simply, but there was an ele- 
gance in that simplicity which the Abbe 
perverted into a luxurious taste. 

" But, Monsieur," she said (touching her 
dress), " this is only common stuff, no lace, 
no ribbons whatever." 

" That is true," he replied, " but I don't 
know how it is when you are on your knees 
I see falling about you, my honoured lady, a 
large quantity of material at my feet, which 
looks so well ; I think there must be too much 
of it." 

The Abb^ turned to good account the grow- 

a 
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ing dislike of Madame Scarron for society, 
and endeavoured by renewed austerities and 
discipline to effect her conversion. By the 
advice of her director she retired to a convent 
in which were two noble ladies both renowned 
for their piety. From this frightful solitude 
she was more than once tempted by ennui to 
escape. This made her apply herself more 
assiduously than ever to reading. Histories 
and biographies were her delight. Amongst 
her favourite books were " The Life of St. 
Elizabeth," " The Life of St. Louis," and 
her old favourite " Plutarch." 

This retirement, however, did not last long. 
Madame de Montespan, who, as we have 
seen, was still the reigning favourite of Louis 
XIV,* knew very well how to value the dis- 
cretion and talents of such a woman as 
Madame Scarron, and, being desirous that 



* This liaison lasted fifteen years, daring which time soTea 
children were bom, though they did not all surriTe. 
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Jier children should be secretly educated, she 

resolved to commit them to her charge. 

Montespan was violent, frivolous, capricious, 
and her conversational powers m7, whilst 

Maintenon was well read and reflective, with 
a gravity of manner as we have before ob- 
served, almost amounting to seriousness. The 

King, who had taken a dislike to her, as being 
somewhat of a pedant, was a long time before 
he yielded to the request of his mistress, but 
at length he consented and settled on her a 
pension. We may feel pretty sure that in 
such a position she allowed no opportunity 
to escape of enhancing her fame. The path 
of conduct she had chosen out for herself she 
never swerved from, but pursued her career 
with untiring determination. The strict per- 
formance of her duties obtained for her the 
respect of the King, whilst his avowed dislike 
was met by silence and submission. On all 
occasions whatsoever we think her behaviour 
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may be summed up in that one word — tact, 
which she certainly possessed in no common 
degree. 

On the birth of Madame de Montespan's 
second child who received the title of Duke 
du Maine, it was deemed desirable to place 
him under proper guardianship away from 
the Court, and it was then the governess- 
received her appointment; but, Madame 
d'Hudicourt conveyed the message so 
mysteriously that Madame Scarron de- 
clined the post, nor could Richelieu or M. de 

« 

Vivonne (brother to Montespan) prevail on 
her to accept it. Louvois was then des- 
patched on the same mission. 

" If the child is the King's I will take the 
oflBce, but in that case His Majesty must 
command me to do so himself," she replied. 

Thereupon, says Mademoiselle d'Aumale, 
slie was ordered to repair to Court, and the 
King gave the order himself. 
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Some scandal relating to Lauzun and 
Montespan is said to have at first in- 
fluenced Madame Scarron in her peremptory 
refusal. 

No disgrace whatever attached to such a 
position, Madame Colbert having filled the 
same to Mademoiselle de Blois, and Madame 
de Sevign^ had been proposed for Mademoi- 
selle de Nantes. 

" If it were for Madame de Maintenon the 
commencement of a singular piece of good 
fortune," sajs Madame de Caylus, " it was 
also the beginning of trouble and constraint. 
She had to remove from her friends, to re- 
nounce the pleasures of society for which she 
appeared born, and all this was necessary 
without assigning any very specific reason 
to her acquaintances on account of the 
secrecy that had to be observed. The 
children were at first placed in a separate 
house in care of a nurse, where Madame 
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Scarron was to see them so guardedly that no 
suspicions must be awakened." 

Her own account of the life is this, " They 
came for me at a moment when I could never 
have dreamt of such an occupation. This 
singular kind of honour has cost me much 
trouble, and many cares. I did the work of 
upholsterers and workmen that the latter 
might not enter the house. . . I went 
from one child to the other disguised, with 
bundles of linen under my arm, and some- 
times I passed the night with one or other 
child when ill at a house just out of Paris- 
I returned home in the morning by a back 
door, and after having dressed myself I 
went in a carriage to the Hotel d'Albret, 
so that no one could know I had a secret 
to keep. In fear that it should be dis- 
covered I was bled to prevent myself from 
blushing." 

When a third child was added, a large and 
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handsome house was assigned them with all 
the entourage necessary to princes of such 
condition. Pledged to secrecy as she had 
been she was most desirous to avoid pubUcity, 
but curiosity was ever on the alert, and 
Colbert, with many others, really wished to 
ascertain if it were true that she had taken 
children to educate. To put an end to these 
questionings she said that such employ- 
ment would preserve her from ennui ^ and she 
begged Madame d'Hudicourt to entrust her 
with her daughter. 

Colbert went one evening to her house and 
entered the room unannounced. Not at all 
disconcerted, Madame Scarron undressed the 
child before him, and then packing him off 
to bed, she entertained the Minister with the 
greatest coolness. She was tenderly attached 
to these children, and her letters to the Abb6 
Gobelin tell us how much she had to endure 
from the contradictions of Madame de 
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Montespan, who rallied her about her 
anxiety, but never thanked her for her in- 
terest in the little ones. 

The frequent visits she paid at Court had 
to be made with the utmost precaution. 
Madame d'Hudicourt, whowas their common 
friend, had an apartment which was the usual 
reception-room for the meetings between the 
mother and her offspring. One day the 
King having enquired for Madame de Mon- 
tespan — 

" She is with Madame Scarron," replied 
!^[adame d'Hudicourt, " and as they both dis- 
cuss clever and sublime subjects which I do 
not understand, I have quitted them." 

From that moment the King's dislike to the 
governess was renewed, and this aversion in- 
creased on each occasion that he broke in 
upon their interview. He appreciated talent 
but could not bear any display of it in a lady, 
and he looked on Madame Scarron as a spoilt 
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i^oman because she had had a burlesque poet 
for her husband. 

Whenever the children went to St. 
<jermains they were presented by the nurse 
to their father, Madame Scarron waiting in 
the ante-room until the King returned, or the 
capricious favourite had recalled her, either to 
<5onsole her by a few kind words, or, as too 
frequently happened, to afflict her with unjust 
reproaches. Her occupation, always an 
.arduous one, was the more painful to her on 
account of her extreme sensibility. It may 
be distinctly affirmed that she had not under- 
taken it from mere mercenary motives, " but 
in the spirit of a philosopher who knows how 
much the life and character of the great may 
be made useful or injurious to their fellow 
men." It was amusing sometimes when the 
nurse gave an involuntary testimony to 
Madame Scarron's afEection for the children. 
One day the King asked her — 
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" To whom she supposed thej belonged ? "* 
" I think your Majesty they must be the- 
illegitimate offspring of some duke or 
minister, and the agitation which tnj good 
lady feels at the least thing that ails them is- 
a proof that she is the mother." 



CHAPTER V. 

The King having resolved that his children 
should be brought up under his own eyes, it 
became necessary to prepare an apartment 
for the governess who was still under the 
usual seal of secrecy. The Queen having been 
80 often deceived — first as to the cause of the 
absence of La Vallifere, and subsequently at 
Madame de Montespan, began now to think 
some other reason existed for their non-ap- 
pearance. She was completely re-assured by 
the Duchesse de Richelieu, who, without the 
smallest compunction, declared that she was 
always present at the interview between the 
King and Madame de Montespan. 

It would be impossible to describe the evil 
speaking, lying and slandering that went on 
amongst these demoralised women when 
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Madame Scarron was first installed at Court. 
Only Madame de Montespan had the entree 
to her apartment, and every day she found 
her more agreeable and more necessary to 
her comfort. The King saw the efEect of this 
intimacy on his mistress, and greatly feared 
lest she too should become a " Precieuse.'* 
Either from jealousy or ill humour Louis 
<5ommanded her to give up their long con- 
versations. Madame Scarron soon felt that 
the post on which she had entered was no 
sinecure, subject as she was perpetually to 
the waywardness of Madame de Montespan's 

4 

capricious character. Sometimes she was 
admitted to the closest friendship, at others 
the mistress would leave the room with an 
imperious air, and treat her as a person to 
whom the King had confided the care of his 
children, but with whom she had no further 
concern than to see that she did her duty by 
them. It was a long time before any of their 
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little fracas^ reached the ear of the King. At- 
tribute it to what fact we may, it was indis- 
putable that after every altercation the gover- 
ness always increased in favour and power. 
Her taste for society took her frequently to 
Paris, and the illness of the Duke du Maine 
sometimes detained her there for many 
months. Her coterie was formed of Madame 
la Fayette, the Marquise de Sevign^, the 
Coulanges, the Abb6 Tetu, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld, and Barillon. In a letter 
from Madame de Sevigne she writes to 
Madame Grignan — 

" Madame Scarron soupe id tons les soirs : 
sa compagnie est delicieuse^ elle a Vesprit 
aimahle et merveilleusement droit C^est un- 
plaisir de V entendre raisoner ; vous n^etes 
jamais oublieey elle est hahilUe modestement et 
magrdfi quern ent. Elle estbelle^ honne^ etnegligee^ 
(1672)." 
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It was said that the best offices at Court 
were at the disposal of Madame de Monte- 
span. In those days at the French Court 
such a person was almost sure to take upon 
herself the privileges of a Cabinet Minister, 
whilst the courtiers, knowing her influence, 
pandered to her interests as the best means 
of securing their own. To satisfy her con- 
science she endeavoured to make a com- 
promise between vice and virtue. She gave 
alms, she made clothes for the poor, and was 
assiduous in her attendance on the services 
of the Church. One day, having asked the 
c\ir6 of a village to give her absolution, he 
ventured to remonstrate thus with her — 

*^ Absolve you, madam ? You, the scandal 
of all France ! Eenounce your sinful habits, 
and then you may dare to approach the 
sacred tribunal." 

She went away furious, complained to the 
King, and demanded justice for such an out- 
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xage. Louis, being unwilling to constitute 
himself the judge of the man whose functions 
were of so sacred a nature, consulted Bossuet 
-who was an enlightened ecclesiastic, and 
proved himself such bj retaining the priest 
who had more courage than he himself could 
have shown under similar circumstances. 

It was an occasion, however, for him to 
speak out boldly to the King on the shame- 
ful liaison, and Louis, who was on the eve of 
departure for Flanders, promised never to 
^ee her again after his return from the ex- 
pedition. Bossuet wrote to him subsequently, 
-exhorting him in the name of religion and 
honour to be faithful to his vows. The work 
that Bossuet had so well begun was sud- 
denly destroyed by the re-appearance of 
Madame Montespan, and although the King 
pretended avoidance of her at first, a few 
minutes' conversation with the insolent beauty 
in an embrasure of one of the windows at 
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an assembly renewed all the old feelings,. 
The Duke du Maine was growing a fine 
boy, but he was lame. At nearly three years 
old when teething he had such violent con- 
vulsions that one leg became shorter than the 
other. After having consulted all the* 
Faculty of Paris, Madame Scarron proposed 
to take him to Anvers. The usual secrecy 
having to be observed as to the child's rank, 
Madame Scarron travelled under the name- 
of the Marquise de Surge res, a lady of posi- 
tion in Poitou, and the Prince was supposed 
to be her son, whilst the numerous suite that 
accompanied him told plainly enough that he- 
was a child of no ordinary condition. The 
little Duke, always ashamed of his infirmity, 
said to the doctor — 

" I was not born like this, sir. Look at 
my mother, and I am sure my papa was never 
lame." 

The remedies, though violent, were not 
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snccessf ul, although the doctor sent the child 
back to Paris, telling him that he must limp 
BO longer. The King rewarded Madame 
Scarron's care by increasing her stipend from 
tw thousand francs to two thousand crowns. 
Whilst this benefaction assured her a life free 
^^om pecuniary anxiety, it attached her also 
more to the Court, where fresh chains were 
being forged to link her to its destinies. 

The King had not the same repugnance 
to the Marquise de Surg^res as he had felt 
for Madame Scarron, because he had found 
her character so totally opposed to the ideas 
he had at first formed of it. The parent- 
age of the Duke du Maine could scarcely 
be looked upon any longer as a mystery, 
and the King was quite devoted to his 
child. Like all the Bourbons, Louis was a 
tender father, and one who never disdained 
to play with his own children. One day, 
being much struck with his intelligence and 
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quickness, he could not forbear the remark — 

" What a bright, wise boy ! " 

" 1 must be that, papa," he replied, " when 
I am educated by wisdom itself." 

That answer was probably worth a good 
deal to the governess, could she only have- 
known it ! 

Madame d'Hudicourt always looked upon 
Madame Scarron as a woman who wished to 
obscure by her own brilliancy whatever light 
she saw in others, and Louis had not yet 
totally forgotten the remark she had made,, 
falsified though it was by the absence of any 
display on the part of Madame Scarron, who 
always acted like a sensible woman, but 
never paraded her knowledge. She was in- 
vited to his private parties, and seeing her 
modesty and unobtrusiveness, he thought, 
perhaps, she was constrained before him ; or 
was the constraint in himself ? he asked. 

The Comte de Vexin and the Duke du 
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Maine were both legitimatized. The fact of 
this offspring of his amours being brought 
up under the eyes of the Queen, in the palace 
of kings, is a great blot on the character of 
Louis XIV., and, as one of their own his- 
torians * has said, " nous offensent comme une 
grave tnsulte a la morale ; et lorsque vers la 
fen du rhgne il fut question de les declarer 
heritiers de la coizronne, comme une tnsulte a 
la nation.'* 

Both the Princes appeared at a ball given 
by La Valliere, together with Mdlle. de Blois 
and the Comte de Vermandois. The educa- 
tion of the Duke du Maine had been entirely 
confided to Madame Scarron. She had the 
choice of his masters and preceptors. Whilst 
they informed his mind, she endeavoured to 
train his feelings rather than " inculcate 
principles," as it is called, which is often one 
great fault in education. He rewarded her 

* Dake de Noailles. 
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anxious care, and grew up a frank, generous, 
docile character, greatly attached to the 
woman who had bestowed on him far more 
attention, care and tenderness than his own 
mother. 

Sometimes Madame de Montespan would 
endeavour to frustrate plans that had been 
made by the most thoughtful care of Madame 
Scarron, who bore with her interference until 
it passed all possible limits of endurance. 
Then high words ensued, and angry recri- 
minations on the part of the mother, 
generally followed by a declaration from 
Madame Scarron that she would leave the 
Court altogether. 

The King told them on one occasion " It 
was more difficult to keep peace between 
them than to re-establish it in Europe." 

When Madame de Montespan contested her 
right to bring up her own children as she 
pleased, she was met by the answer — 
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" They are the King's, and since they are 
legitimatized, they belong to France." 

Madame de Montespan took a petty re- 
venge on the governess by excluding her 
from the suppers to which she had been the 
means of introducing her. 

Subsequently, when summoned to return, 
Madame Scarron declined to appear ; for it 
seemed to her a shameful thing that she 
should be the toy of a woman for whom she 
had not even common respect. 

Madame de Montespan was so irritated by 
her refusal, that she tried to place her in an 
unfavourable light to the King. It is more 
than probable that Madame Scarron, being 
both sensitive and impetuous, sometimes lost 
her self-control in these little melees. The 
mistress complained to the Monarch, the 
governess to the Abbe Gobelin, who advised 
her to renounce her determination of with- 
drawal by representing it as " her duty to 
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remain, as she inight thereby procure for him 
a good benefice, and for herself a large 
pension."* 

In the " Memoirs of the Marquis de la 
Fare," it is related that the King, wearied out 
by hearing of these perpetual dissensions, 
said at last to Madame de Montespan — 

" Why don't you send her away ? You 
are her mistress." 

Such, however, was not the intention of 
the latter, although she took good care to let 
Madame Scarron know that the King would 
sanction such a step. 

That was enough for the governess, and 
her resolution was more firmly fixed than 
heretofore. 

Madame de Montespan became alarmed, 
and sought the good oflBces of Madame 
d'Albret and the Duchesse de Eichelieu to 
interpose between them. All was useless. 

* La Beaumelle. 
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The King had offended her, and by the King 
she must be appeased. 

After some hesitation she yielded to his 
•entreaties, so far as to consent to a voyage to 
Barege with the Duke du Maine. How true 
it is that the esteem of others for us fre- 
quently begins with the respect we have for 
ourselves ! The King respected the woman 
who owned no other master than himself, and 
he no longer feared to enter into conversation 
with one to whom he had formerly given the 
sobriquet of "Prdcieuse " and " Bel esprit." 
Then and there he delivered her from the 
tyranny of Madame de Montespan by telling 
her that only to himself should she be re- 
sponsible for the education of the young 
Princes. 

In these conversations he found her so 
amiable, that all his former prejudices 
vanished, and goodwill was restored between 
herself and Madame de Montespan, whose 
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life she earnestly desired to see reformed* 
So well did the latter dissimulate, that at one 
time Madame Scarron believed she was on 
the high road to " conversion." 

La Valli^re, on the contrary, was really 
sincere in her intentions to renounce the 
world. It had only been anxiety to see her 
children well established that had kept her 
without the convent walls. Both Lauzua 
and the Duke de Longueville were anxious 
to marry her, but she had no heart for 
either, and really determined to give herself 
up to God. She left St. Germains secretly^ 
and shut herself up in a convent, from 
whence she wrote to the King. It was a 
letter such as only piety and affection could 
have dictated. In it she said that " her 
youth she had given to him, but the rest of 
her life should be spent in God's service, and 
in care for the safety of her soul." 

The King was much moved on reading the 
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epistle, and sent M. Colbert to ask her to* 
return instantly to Versailles. She obeyed. 

" Madame de Montespan met her with open 
arms," says La Beaumelle. The King con- 
versed with her for an hour, and appeared to* 
approve her resolution, if only she would 
defer the execution of it for the present. 
Tien, unable to bear the scene any longer,, 
te went out of his cabinet with tears in his 
eyes, as the Duchess declared she " must 
retire at once absolutely, for she knew her 
own heart, and distrusted it." He would 
have preferred, too, that she should hava 
chosen a less rigid order than that of the 
Carmelites, and suggested that she might 
have employed herself in the government of 
her own household. 

"Alas! sire," she replied, "how shall I 
govern others, who am so unable to govern 
myself?" 

By many it was supposed that this pro» 
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jected step of La Valli^re vras simply a ruse 
to win back the heart of the King, or at any 
rate to detach him from Madame de 
Montespan. They were mistaken; but the 
wearing a hair shirt and other austerities 
practised by the Duchess was a sacrifice less 
worthy before Grod than that of the contrite, 
penitent heart she had now to offer. She 
conversed earnestly with Madame Scarron on 
the resolution she had formed. The latter 
represented to her how difl&cult it would be 
for her to bear the rigours imposed by the 
Carmelites, after the luxurious life to which 
«he had been accustomed. 

" Ah ! Madame," replied the Duchess, 
*' nothing I may have to bear there can equal 
the agonies I have endured here from those 
two people " (pointing to the King and 
Madame de Montespan). 

La Valli^re carried out her intentions with 
the magnanimity of a martyr. All the Court, 
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including the Queen, were present at her re- 
nunciation, and Bossuet preached the sermon. 
JShe entered on her noviciate in 1674, in her 
thirtieth year (twelve years after her appoint- 
ment to Madame), professed in 1675, and 
4ied in 1710, aged 65 years. 



CHAPTER VI. 

There can be little doubt that the real secret 
of Madame Scarron's success in life was due- 
to the earnestness of purpose and concentra- 
tion of all Ker energies, aided by a spirit of 
devotion to whatever cause she had in hand- 
Such, indeed, were the mainsprings of all her 
actions. Taking into account her earlier 
history, we see her now in her thirty-ninth 
year at an almost unprecedented position of 
power and importance at the French Court. 
Important, because her influence was per- 
ceptible not only on the Monarch himself^, 
and powerful, because it was generally leaven- 
ing the society which gathered in the Royal 
Palaces, whether of St. Germains or Versailles- 
Still she sighed for the repose that could 
scarcely be met with in such an atmosphere,. 
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^nd she often poured forth her troubles to the 
Abbd Grobelin on this subject. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that the remedies he pre- 
scribed were very often as lugubrious as the 
evil itself. Of one thing she was herself 
convinced, viz., that the dissatisfaction with 
^hat she had, and lonf^inors for what she had 
not, proved that God alone could supply the 
void in her heart. Yet it was certainly true 
that if she was not happy herself she had the 
great art of pleasing others, and if she felt 
herself the most ennuyeed woman of that gay 
Court, she must have had some compensation 
in the knowledge that she was the most 
entertaining one. 

One day, the King having entered her 
apartment quite unexpectedly, " he found her 
seated by the Duke du Maine (who had fever) 
with his hand in hers, whilst with the other 
she was fondling Mademoiselle de Nantes, 
and the Comte de Yexin was asleep on her 
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lap.** After the King's departure he rewarded 
her watchfulness by a present of a hundred 
thousand francs, and the same sum was sent^ 
her a second time by His Majesty not many 
months later. 

The Duke du Maine was perfectly idolised by 
the King, and the interest taken in his education- 
became a new tie between the governess and 
the Grand Monarque. He was quite a child' 
of genius ; his mental qualities were as re- 
markable as his marvellously handsome fea- 
tures. Madame Sevigne speaks of him as- 
*' une petite merveiUeJ** To please the King^ 
Madame Scarron made a collection of his* 
ban mots, which were printed under the title* 
of " (Euvres diverses d*un Enfant de Sept 
Ans." She felt for her pupil all the tender- 
ness of a mother, and this affection she re- 
tuined until her death. 

The Duke du Maine always reciprocated 
the feeling, and mingled with his esteem both 
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Respect and gratitude, which ended only with 
liis life. 

Still day by day Madame Scarron became- 
tnore deeply impressed with the idea that 
she must have more repose than was possible 
iu her present position, which, with all its 
grandeur, was one not at all in consonance 
with her inner life. She wrote thus on the 
subject to the Abbd Gobelin :*—•' However 
differently my letters may have appeared to- 
you, I can assure you that for seven months 
I have been thinking of this step. As I 
always speak to you openly, I do not pretend 
to say that I wish to quit the post I hold 
from a desire to serve God. I think that I 
can perform the work of salvation here as 
well as elsewhere ; but I see nothing which 
forbids us to think of rest, and to draw us^ 
away from a condition which becomes every 
moment more irksome." And again, '* I 

• Letfcre k L'Abbe Gobelia, 23rd Feyr., 1675. 
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bave now resolved to buy an estate near 
Paris. I expect news from M. Viette which 
will take me to see one, for I am not likely to 
<5hange my mind about retiring." 

She soon found employment for the two 
hundred thousand francs presented to her by 
the King, and in December, 1674, purchased 
the territory of Maintenon for two hundred 
and fifty thousand livres. By those habits 
of economy which she had acquired in the 
days of her poverty, she was now enabled to 
increase the value of this estate by six thou- 
sand francs per annum. 

After the purchase, she wrote to Madame 
do Coulanges — " I have been two days at 
Maintenon, which seemed to me but as so 
many moments. It is a large house, rather 
too large for the household to which it is 
destined. There are some very fiue spots 
about it, woods in which Madame de Sevign6 
may dream of Madame de Grignan at her 
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ease. ^ I wish I could inhabit it altogether, 
but the time is not yet come." 

On her return from this short sojourn, just 
a little unexpected phrase from the King had 
a wondrous effect on all the Court, and cer- 
tainly was an epoch in the life of Madame 
Scarron. The King, when he addressed her, 
called her publicly Madame de Maintenon, 
and she signed herself ever after by her 
newly-acquired title. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that her 
enemies should have declared their belief 
that this change of name had been concerted 
by her privately with His Majesty, or that 
her friends blamed her for appearing to 
despise the name of her husband. The world 
generally pronounces its gratuitous verdicts 
with glibness and self-satisfaction, and in 
such an atmosphere of intrigue and scandal 
one can easily believe that few, if any, had the 
credit of honest, straightforward conduct- 

I 
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Despite the plotting and counter-plotting 
which occupied three-fourths of the time of 
others, the wonderful tact and good sense of 
Madame de Maintenon strengthened the secu- 
rity of her position far beyond any that could 
be enjoyed by the deeply-devised machina- 
tions of others. 

A complete revolution took place at Court 
during Lent of 1675, when a rupture seemed 
imminent between the King and Madame 
de Montespan. It is a critical period of this 
history, and was the breach, so to speak, by 
which Madame de Maintenon entered the 
citadel, and, amid the ruins of an old senti- 
ment, erected a fortress, whose basis was 
esteem, and not likely to give way at the 
first breath of envy. 

We are told that Madame de Montespan 
had been deeply touched by a sense of her 
own condition before Grod when listening to 
the discourse of one of the Lenten preachers, 
who had depicted in a fearless way the pun- 
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isbment reserved for those who live in wilful 
•sin. She sent for M. Bossuet, and told him 
of her resolution to leave the Court. The 
King, who w)as at Versailles, was greatly 
surprised when he heard that his favourite 
had gone to Paris. 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier's account is 
this — ^^Le roi en parut fort afflige. II nefit 
pas la cenGf meme on nele vit pas cejour-ld. 
H vint chez la reine les yeux rouges comme un 
homme qui avait pleure.^^ 

Louis sent for M. Bossuet, who strength- 
ened him by good advice, which was repeated 
to Madame de Montespan, in the hope that 
neither of them would falter in the resolution 
they had made. 

Bossuet's influence over Louis XIV. was 
very considerable, both from his own natural 
eloquence as well as the success with which 
he had educated the Dauphin, and his zeal in 
the conversion of heretics. 

The Bishop took advantage of thia T[io\xift\i\» 
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of contrition in the King's heart to point out 
to him that his own irregularity of conduct 
was utterly subversive to the interests of 
society and good manners, above all to the 
interests of religion. "Sire," he added^ 
" what an example for Monseigneur ! What 
effect can all my lessons produce on a son 
who sees his father living with a mistress 
in public, whilst the Queen is only treated 
with the civility common politeness demands T 
Madame de Montespan adored, virtue every- 
where despised, and the ministers to your 
passions more powerful than your ministers 
of state I The safety of your people is in 
your hands. You are the model of the Court,^ 
just as the Court is that of the capital, the 
capital of the provinces. Always sure of 
being imitated, your Majesty should destroy 
wrong by showing that you hate it." 

The King suffered these reproofs patiently, 
replying " that he had many sins to repent 
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of, and that Madame de Montespan was 
mistress of her own actions.'* 

The latter had feared the opposition of the 
King, but woman-like, when his words were 
faithfully repeated by the Bishop, she became 
angry that his consent had been so easily 
obtained. Madame de Main tenon added her 
entreaties to those of Bossuet's that she 
would be faithful to the vows she had made. 
She told her that those of La Vallifere had 
been attributed to jealousy and spite, " but 
you," she said, "can have no such motive. 
The King left La Valli^re, but it is you who 
leave the King." . . . 

Sleep somewhat diminished the ardour of 
Madame de Montespan's resolutions. All 
the preparations had been made for her de- 
parture, but she dallied in the morning as if 
determined not to carry out her intentions. 

Madame de Maintenon had foreseen all 
this ; the servants had received their orders. 
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and the horses were in the carriage ; whilst 
Madame de Montespan raved all the time she 
was dressing about the King being sure to 
have other fancies when she had gone. 

" What does it matter, Madame, that your 
place is filled, provided you do not fill it ?'*^ 
said Madame de Maintenon. 

"It is very easy to see that you have not 
only never been loved by a King, Madame, 
but not even by a man ! " she retorted. 

No sooner had her departure become 
known than a hungry, obsequious crowd of 
hangers-on, who continually importuned the 
mistress with useless enquiries, began to ask 
a truthful account for this sudden step from 
Madame de Maintenon, whose vague answers 
were scarcely likely to satisfy their curiosity. 
Some pretended vexation and disappoint- 
ment, whilst others made no secret of their 

joy. 

Conversation was still going on amongst 
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the ladies on this all-absorbing topic, when 
the King enquired for Madame de Maintenon, 
never doubting that she had been the deposi- 
tary o£ the last thoughts of Madame d© 
Montespan. 

No one admitted to the intimacy of two 
persons under such peculiar circumstances 
could have better understood the tact and 
discretion necessary at such a juncture, 
especially when it is remembered that it was 
a King asking advice from a subject, and 
that subject the governess of his own 
children. 

Madame de Maintenon spoke to him of 
her, of God, and of the duties he owed both 
to himself and to his people, with all the 
authority that virtue is permitted to exercise 
over hearts whose words are justified by 
disinterested motives. She never left the 
King until he had promised not to recall 
Madame de Montespan. 
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" But," said Louis, " I love her, and she 
loves me still." 

" Sire," she answered, " if you love her, 
would you desire to consummate her eternal 
disgrace. Honour is a treasure beyond all 
price, and the whole world is as nothing to 
the value of an immortal soul. 

The King appeared to listen to her with 
the greatest attention, which gave her 
courage to speak the truth boldly. 

** You are now free," she said, " and may 
be so in future. I beseech your Majesty to 
leave to Madame de Montespan the two 
resources now open to her — penitence which 
may reconcile her to Grod, and a voluntary 
retreat which may restore her to the 
esteem of mankind." 

In reference to this fact, we read in a 
letter to the Abb^ Gobelin of a correspond- 
ing date— 

" I have never so much desired an inter- 
view as about this affair, but we lead a life 
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i?7hioh deprives me of all hope of giving you 
a safe rendezvous. . . . However, I 
.shall see you before setting off to Barfeges, 
but I cannot say the day either for one or 
the other yet. You will understand that I 
^aw the King yesterday. Fear nothing ; it 
^eems to me that I spoke as a Christian, and 
:as a true friend of Madame de Montespan." 

When this letter was written, Madame de 
Maintenon was in Paris with the latter, in- 
tending to depart from thence with the Duke 
du Maine, whose state of health was rather 
alarming. 

Not to dissimulate a little would have been 
4inlike Louis XIV. ; he promised all Madame 
de Maintenon had asked, but it must have 
been with a small clause of mental reserva- 
tion in case he wished to act otherwise at 
.some future time. For the present, at least, 
he attended to the exhortations of Bossuet ; 
and Madame de Sevign6 wrote to her 
-daughter — 
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" Le roi a fait ses devotions a la Pen," 
tecote. Madame de Montespan les a faites de 
son cotSf sa vie est exemplaire ; elle est tres* 
occupee de ses ouvriers et va a Saint- Gloud^ oil 
elle joue au hoca^ 

At this time Madame de Montespan had 
twelve hundred workmen employed in im- 
proving and embellishing her estate at 
Clagny. 

Madame de Sevign^ says that to speak of 
the gardens of Armida would convey but a 
faint description of the magnificence of the 
place, and " that it is very evident, unless she 
goes back to the old tracks, her grandeurs 
will have no limit. In the meantime her 
house is filled with the Court, and she enjoys 
every possible consideration." 

In this interval the Queen met Madame de 
Montespan at the Carmelite Convent, and 
they remained two hours in conference. 
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appearing perfectly satisfied with each other, 
and returning to their respective palaces in 
the evening. 

Several other interviews took place between 
them ; one morning the Queen passed half- 
an-hour in her room, then visited her little 
son, M. de Vexin, who was ill, and after- 
wards took Madame de Montespan to Trianon 
to luncheon.* 

It is much to be regretted that Her Ma- 
jesty did not profit by this separation, and 
endeavour to get some hold on the affections 
of the King; instead of this, she was over- 
ruled by her Spanish confessor, • absented 
herself from her husband, and passed her 
time in offering up prayers for his soul. She- 
seldom appeared at the fetesj or, if she went 
at all, it was merely as a penance, and with- 
out any regard whatever to those personal 
adornments which are necessary to a woman 

* " Duo de Noailles/' vol, i., page 502. 
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of middle age without any considerable 
personal attraction. 

Madame de Maintenon revelled in the 
^ense of freedom the journey to Bareges 
permitted. Everywhere the Duke du Maine 
had been received with the distinction due to 
^ King's son. The Duke de Saint-Simon, 
Governor of Blaye, gave him a magnificent 
reception. 

The young Prince and the governess made 
their entry into Bordeaux in a superb boat, 
attended by numerous vessels, in the midst 
of acclamations, and to the sound of violins 
and trumpets, and the report of cannon, 
amidst cries of "Long live the Kingl^' 
repeated by a number of voices from people 
on the shore. 

*' We were more than an hour," said 
Madame de Maintenon, " in going from the 
port to our house.* 

* " Letter to the Abbd Gobelia." 



CHAPTE|[ VII. 

It is probable that the King's correspondence 
with Madame de Maintenon during her three 
months' sojourn at Barfeges with the Duke du 
Maine procured her the entire confidence of 
His Majesty, to whom she wrote the minutest 
details concerning his child. 

The physician Fagon had recommended 
Bareges as a salubrious residence, but there 
was scarcely a habitable house in the place, 
and the peasants were living in straw huts. 
The only slate covered roof was that under 
which Madame de Maintenon reposed with 
her pupil. The Duke du Maine occupied a 
tiny bed at the side of her own, whilst a table 
and chair completed the furniture of their 
single apartment. 

But to return to the Court. Everybody's- 
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politics were disconcerted, for the King was 
again taking steps to see Madame de Monte- 
span. Bossuet, who never ceased his ex- 
hortations, to his Royal Master, believed him- 
self to be the bearer of the final conge to the 
favourite that he had exacted from Louis, but 
it was, in fact, a letter filled with expressions 
of tenderness, which was readily answered in 
the same strain. 

Subsequently Madame de Montespan re- 
appeared at Court, taking precedence of all 
the Duchesses, and receiving as a right the 
honours she would have rejected as flatteries 
whilst under the ban. It was very well 
known that the fear of losing her had brought 
Louis back from the expedition to the army, 
and saved Holland from an invasion ! 

When Madame de Main tenon heard of the 
failure of all the projects, she wrote to 
Madame de Saint-G^ran : — 

*'Only P6re de la Chaise can make them 
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succeed. He had deplored with me a hun- 
-dred times the King's errors, but why does 
he not forbid him the use of the sacramants ? 
He contents himself with half-conversions. 
P^re de la Chaise is a good man, but the 
atmosphere of a Court would corrupt the 
purest virtue." 

We left the Duke du Maine at Bar^o^es, 
where he fell ill with fever, and was at the 
point of death, but the skill of Fagon saved 
his life and made the fortune of the physician, 
who was fully sensible how much the child 
was indebted to the discretion and watchful- 
ness of Madame de Maintenon for his re- 
covery. 

They remained at the baths of Bareges 
until October, when preparations were made 
for the homeward journey. She visited en 
route all the places dear to her by early asso- 
ciation, and never failed to thank God for 
having removed her beyond the anxieties 
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whicli had troubled her childhood. lit 
Poitou she saw many of her relatives, and 
was reconciled to those who had usurped her 
patrimony. They were all ready to heap 
favours on her now she no longer needed 
them, but the most precious souvenir she re- 
ceived was the life of her grandfather^ 
written by himself. 

Her arrival at Versailles in November was 
quite a triumph. Madame de Montespan? 
and the Abbess de Fontevrault had gone ta 
meet the young Prince. 

Nothing could exceed the delight of the- 
King on beholding his son, who had not been 
expected until the next day. When he saw 
him enter the room, led only by Madame de* 
Maintenon, he was quite in an ecstasy of joy, 
and could not refrain from the remark — 

"You do, indeed, give me pleasure^ 
Madame ! " 

These simple and natural words, so far 
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beyond the measured terms of royalty, 
recompensed the governess more than aught 
else could have done for the care she had 
bestowed on the child. It was quite evident 
to all around that her position was a changed 
one, and that there existed the strongest ties 
of friendship and confidence between the 
King and herself. 

That inimitable chronicler of the most 
minute event of the times, Madame de 
Sevign^, says : — 

" Louvois alia voir en arrioant cette gouver^ 
nante ; elle soupa chez Madame de RichelieUy 
les uns lui haisant la main^ les autres la robe ; 
et elle se moquant deux tous^ si elle nest Men 
changke^ mats on dit qvHelle Vestr 

The two following years were passed in 
much the same way as the preceding ones* 
By. virtue of her title (Duchesse de Valen- 
tinois), Madame de Montespan had the 
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highest place at Court, whilst the exemplary 
life and conversation of Madame de Mainte- 
non gave her esteem and consideration which 
any woman may have envied another. 

The sobriquet of *' Quanto " had been 
used amongst the Court ladies when speaking 
of the favourite, and about this year of 1676 
Madame de Sevign6 writes : — 

" Tout le monde croit que Vetoile de Quanta 
pality il y a des larmes, des chagrins naturels, 
des gaietees affectes^ des bouderies, enjin^ ma 
chere tout finite 

Quite sure of her influence over the King, 
"Quanto" seems to have thought little of his 
caprices. One of her two children (born 
after her reconciliation to Louis) was Mdlle. 
Blois, afterwards Duchesse of Orleans; but 
neither of them was confided to the care of 
Madame de Maintenon. The latter was pre- 
sent when it was proposed to write the Me- 
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moirs of Louis XIV. ; indeed, she it was who 
urged that Boileau and Racine should be em- 
ployed in the work, which was read a few 
pages at a time to the King, herself, and 
Madame de Montespan. The appearance of 
the latter at Court is thus described : — " Une 
triomphante beaute a faire admirer a tous les 
•ambassadeurs . ' ' 

Nothing could be more singular than the 
lives of these two women — always together 
always quarrelling, and yet apparently unable 
to separate. In the summer of this year, 
Maintenon spent much time on her own 
estate, taking her pupils with her, and fre- 
quently having Madame de Montespan, with 
her other guests. Her friendship for the 
Marshal d'Albret will not have been for- 
gotten, and the King, who was quite aware of 
it, when he heard of the Marshal's death had 
sent a fine portrait of her old friend, which 
he desired she should find in the gallery on 
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her arrival at MaintenoD. Indeed, Louis^ 
overwhelmed her with delicate attentions, 
greatly to the chagrin of Montespan, who 
accused her of loving, and desiring to be tho 
mistress of the king ; and Maintenon writes : 
*' Je lui at r^pondu avec fermeU qua mon age 
on ne pouvait faire omhrage a un esprit hien 
fait ; que ma condutte^ dont elle avait ete 
t^moin dix arts de suite^ dementait tous ses 
soupgons ; que j^ avals si pen songe an dessein 
quelle me prHait, que je Vavais souvent priee 
de m^obtemr la permission de me retirer.'* 

In a letter a few days subsequently, 
Madame de Caylus relates that they were 
one day going to Court together in the same 
coach, tete-a-tete^ and that Montespan opened 
the conversation thus : " Do not let us de* 
ceive ourselves about this affair. Let us talk 
as if we had nothing to clear up ; but, at the 
same time, let it be understood that we take 
up our quarrels again on our return. Mon- 
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tespan accepted the proposition, and they 
kept to the agreement." 

Madame de Coulanges speaks of Madame 
de Maintenon having a cold, and says : 
** Quanta et Uenrhumee sont tres-mal. Gette 
demiere est toujours tres-bien avec le centre de 
toutes choses {le rot) et c^est ce qui fait la rage.^^* 

Nevertheless, both to the King and to the 
favourite, her presence appears almost to 
have become a necessity. She thoroughly 
understood the character of Louis, and knew 
how to amuse him. Every day the Monarch's 
respect for her seemed to increase. There 
was so much consistency in her conduct, and 
her views of life, which were remarkably 
just, were doubtless the result of constant 
observation of character. She was, how- 
ever, no more in love with Court life than 
when she made her first essay of it, and 
would gladly have escaped from it altogether 

* Lettre h, Madame de Saint-G^ran, l«f Avril, 1679* 
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to the quiet and retirement of Maintenon^ 
but for the gratitude she felt towards the 
King, and her attachment to the Duke da 
Maine. 

It was in vain that she urged to the Abb^ 
Gobelin the annoyance to which she was so 
often subjected from Montespan. The Abb^ 
told her that her duty to Grod should enable 
her to overcome that, and there was little 
doubt Providence had destined her to convert 
the King. " Indeed," he said, " the growing 
esteem manifested for you by His Majesty is 
little short of a miracle ; one of those 
mysterious agencies by which the Almighty 
works, with which men must not attempt ta 
interfere." 

Sometimes, in her moments of religious 
fervour, Madame de Maintenon appears to 
have believed God had destined her for the 
work pointed out by her Confessor, and at 
such moments she thought she could have 
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borne twice the amount of annoyance to 
accomplisli so desirable an end. 

In the early part of the year 1679 a new 
rival appeared in the person of Mademoiselle 
de Fontanges. She was in the household of 
Madame, and her youth and beauty were at 
once passports to the heart of the King, who 
overwhelmed her with benefits, and permitted 
her to spend a hundred thousand crowns per 
month. She lived little more than a year to 
enjoy her ill-acquired grandeur. Finding 
the favour of her Royal lover on the wane, 
she retired to a convent to end her days, 
greatly to the delight of Madame de 
Montespan, who so disgusted the King with 
her, " insolent joy," that he cut short the 
interview, and sought the sympathising ear 
of Madame de Maintenon, to whom he said — 
" I can only be consoled by you." 
The marriage of the Dauphin put all the 
Court in commotion, and the King resolved 
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to make all the appointments himself for the 
household of the Dauphiness (daughter of 
the Elector of Bavaria). He determined, if 
possible, to banish all intriguantes from her 
surroundings, and to give her at least one 
woman of " unequivocal virtue and incor- 
ruptible fidelity." 

It is needless to say upon whom the choice 
fell ; but it was a significant act, as it had 
always been contrary to etiquette to have a 
second lady-in-waiting; and, therefore, the 
oflBce had to be created for the sole 
purpose of offering it to Madame de 
Maintenon, who did not hesitate to express 
the delicacy she felt in becoming the equal 
of the maid of honour already installed, 
viz., Madame de Eochefort, and she begged 
the lady's feelings on the matter might first 
be ascertained. 

The Marechale assured His Majesty that 
she felt the highest esteem for the lady with 
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•whom she was to be associated ; so the ap- 
vpointraent was made, with all its honours and 
prerogatives, and the emolument was 9,000 
livres. 

To please Madame de Maintenon, says 
Madame de Caylus, the Duke de Richelieu 
^was made Chevalier d'Honneur to the 
Dauphiness. She also brought to Court her 
'Old friend Madame de Montchevrueil, with 
whom she had always lived on terras of great 
dntimacy. The Duke de Montchevrueil was 
-appointed Governor to the Duke du Maine. 

Such an accession of honours only served 
to accumulate the wrath of Madame de 
Montespan. Madame de Sevign6 calls it 
** la plus belle haine de nos jours.^^ 

The King's intention had evidently been to 

give Maintenon an agreeable and independent 

position at Court. In placing her with the 

Dauphiness, she would have nothing more in 

^common with Montespan, and, as may be 
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imagined, the release from such bondage- 
must have been a real reprieve. She had the 
apartment formerly occupied by Madame 
d'Elboeuf, beneath that of Louis, so that His 
Majesty " might seek relief in her conversa- 
tion, when wearied by the flatteries of his 
courtiers, or the verbiage of his Ministers." 

She had greatly feared that the position 
she now occupied would entail on her a life- 
of pleasure wholly incompatible with her 
views. But she soon discovered that the 
Dauphiness liked solitude, and when the 
fetes were over, her house had a monastic air 
about it which quite accorded with Main- 
tenon's tastes, and allowed her, without 
eccentricity, to lead the quiet life she so- 
much desired. 

There was only one person to whom her 
elevation was a source of perpetual discon- 
tent, and that was, of course, Madame de 
Montespan. The idea that the widow of 
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Scarron should dare to become her equal was 
almost insupportable ; whilst Maintenon con- 
ducted herself with so much dignity, that no 
one could have said she was not to the^ 
manner born. With the happy talent of 
winning all hearts, it was not remarkable 
that she should soon have captivated the 
royal lady, imperious and capricious though 
she was known to be. 

The Marechale de Rochefort being always 
ill, and the Duchesse de Richelieu a good deal 
ennuyeedf Madame de Maintenon was brought 
into more frequent intimacy with the 
Dauphiness than might otherwise have 
happened. The latter had a perfect forest 
of hair " which none could so well disentangW 
as Maintenon without hurting her." She 
was, in fact, the queen of the toilette^ whither 
the King often repaired, less, it is asserted^ 
from friendship for the Dauphiness than for 
the pleasure of the conversation with Her 
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Royal Higliaesa's lady-iu-waitiag. Years 
after Maiutenon used to say — 

" You do not know how muoli the talent 
of combing hair may have contributed to my 
elevation." 

The hatred between Montespan and her 
rival had now reached its zenith, and the 
former, finding she could not destroy the 
pedestal, resolved to undermine it. 

To this end she set to work to prejudice 
the mind of the Dauphiness. She told her 
that the King's visits to her were mere pre- 
texts for seeing Maintenon,* and that as she 
had often expressed surprise at the favour 
shown to her, she would be still more so 
<5ould she know her antecedents, which were 
then related in their minutest details. 

These impressions were never effaced from 
the mind of the Dauphiness. Madame de 

* Memoires de Madame de Bonja. 
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Maintenon was always treated witli respect^ 
but she never loved her after. 

The King was very indignant at the 
malignity of his mistress, and excluded her 
from the suppers as she had formerly ex- 
cluded Maintenon, but she was restored to 
favour on pretending surprise that she should 
have been thought guilty of a crime in the 
recital of facts which were patent to every- 
body. 

Persuaded, however, that nothing mora 
weakens one's credit than to appear to be ill 
at ease with people whose position is secure,, 
she seems to have addressed her in such 
terms before strangers that few could have- 
surmised the two women were not on the 
best terms. 

Leaving them to their altercations for 
awhile, it may not be amiss to glance at the- 
Court of England. The Duchess of Ports- 
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mouth was then in high favour with Charles 
II., and her connexions with France gave 
Madame de Maintenon an opportunity of 
<5orresponding with her on the subject of the 
Roman Catholic religion. The Duchess of 
York was animated by the same zeal. Laxity 
of morals was notorious, and the very same 
people who hastened their ruin by their own 
corrupt deeds were the very ones who ex- 
pected to be saved by the mere adoption of 
dogmas. It was the same spirit which pre- 
vailed at the Court of France. 

Maintenon, who knew the King's aversion 
to " heretics," " undertook to convert her 
own relations," beginning with the Marquis 
de Villette, her cousin. Bossuet and Bourd- 
aloue were appointed to argue with him, but 
he told them he could not believe in a religion 
he could not understand ; but as the King 
^' commanded his conversion," the young 
man asked for time to reflect, which was 
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.granted. Not long after meeting his aunt 
he told her ** that it would require ten years 
at least before he could believe in the infal- 
libility of the Pope, and twenty to get accus- 
tomed to the doctrine of transubstantiation." 
Surprised at his resistance, Maintenon 
•concerted measures with the ministers to 
order Villette a long sea- voyage, for that if 
the father were determined on his own ruin, 
:she might yet save the children. Nothing 
was easier, and at the same time more arti- 
ficial than these so-called conversions. Reli- 
gious zeal, or fanaticism as we are more in- 
<5lined to term it, counts paternal authority as 
•** little less than nothing " in such matters, 
but we may cease our surprise when a 
council of Kings had just declared that a 
•child of seven years old was capable of judg- 
ing what Henry IV. had deemed so diflficult, 
viz., the choice of a religion, and require him 
to select between Geneva and Rome. 
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The Marquis de Villette, after having re- 
sisted the eloquence of the Bishop of Meaux,. 
the promises of the King, and the impor- 
tunities of Maintenon, made a second voyage 
and was induced by the latter seriously to- 
enter on the reflections he had before pro- 
mised to make. The gospel of Ivray seems to 
have been looked upon by him as " a clear- 
refutation of the schism of Protestantism,'*^ 
and on his return he abjured his supposed' 
errors. 

The King who had so often remarked that 
his only fault was that of being a heretic,, 
received him with the greatest kindness,, 
saying that he looked upon his return to the- 
Holy Church as a favour done to himself. 
The Marquis replied — 

" Sire, it is the only thing I have done that 
had not for its object the desire of pleasing 
your Majesty.'* 

The ardour of Maintenon in making prose- 
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Ijtes drew on her the dislike of all Protestants. 
She consoled herself by the hope that she 
was pleasing God, and the certainty that she 
was delighting the King, whose respect 
seemed to be growing into a tenderer feel- 
ing for her, proportionately to the declining 
favour of Montespan. He looked on with 
admiration when he saw her in the ante- 
chamber conferring with Bossuet and 
Pelisson, or in the chambers talking to some 
renegade Huguenot. 

Many who resisted the arguments of theo- 
logians could not be proof to the persuasive 
invitations of the fascinating devotee. It was 
this feature in her character which perhaps 
charmed Louis more than any other, who 
would fain have been " converted " himself, 
for he knew very well that no man leading 
the life he had done had any right whatever 
to the title of " Christian King." 

Beautiful as Madame de Montespan still 

L 
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was, she no longer held the same place in the 
King's regard, and the bitterest humiliation 
was reserved for her in the fact that she re- 
ceived her conge from the hands of one who 
she had long considered her rival — " in fact 
Madame de Montespan reigned now bj the 
woman who for ten years had reigned by 
her." 

When the Court set out for Chambord 
Montespan was excluded from the voyage, 
and the consideration and tenderness shown 
to the Queen by her husband were so new to 
her, that in the excess of her joy she declared 
her belief that *' God had raised up Madame 
de Maintenon to give her back the heart of 
the King which Madame de Montespan had 
stolen." Nothing could have strengthened 
her position more than this aspect of things. 
All the ladies of the Court admired conduct 
which was perfectly incomprehensible to 
them ; even the courtiers appeared pleased 
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with the change in the proceedings of their 
Royal master. 

Maintenon was now at the zenith of her 
popularity. Princes even were ready to do 
her service ; ministers and prelates sought 
her favour — only Louvois was jealous. As 
the Dauphiness was not at Chambord, the dis- 
tinctions showered upon her were quite in- 
dependent of her high position. The King 
liked her society, for she conversed with him 
on subjects to which he had before been a 
stranger, and enabled " him to enjoy a soUd 
friendship without constraint, passion, or 
trouble." 

For nearly twenty years the Queen had 
been so unaccustomed to his attentions that 
she hardly knew how to respond to them, 
and either his coldness or her own natural 
timidity had inspired her with such fear of 
the King that she often trembled all the time 
he was talking to her. By degrees, how- 
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ever, this feeling wore off, and one day when 
one of her ladies wished to excite her jealousy 
of Maintenon, she replied — 

** Why should I be jealous ? I have never 
before been so well treated by the King as 
now." 



CHAPTER VIIL 



The Ducliesse de Richelieu, — who was dame 
dhonneur to the Queen, — and the Dauphiness 
seemed to have stifled all former feelings of 
friendship for the Marquise de Maintenon, 
and to have sown the seeds of discord be- 
tween her and the Dauphiness. Not content 
with the accusation that Maintenon was a 
most dangerous character, and to be avoided 
above all others at Court, she also laid all 
the blame of the rupture with the Dau- 
phiness upon her shoulders. The whole affair 
was placed before the King, who thought the 
only way to clear up the matter was to bring 
the three ladies into his presence together 
and hear their respective grievances. When 
the thing was sifted, it was very evident that 
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envy lay at the root of the evil, and that 
Maintenon was innocent. 

A reconciliation took place, and the Queen 
never after permitted herself to be swayed 
by the opinion of the Dauphiness. Main- 
tenon was included in all the voyages made 
by the Court. The last had been ta 
Burgundy and Alsace, where the King had 
an encampment for the health of his troops. 
After the return from Strasbourg the Queen 
became seriously ill, and the physicians de- 
clared her end to be near. In an interval 
of ease from her paroxysm of suffering she 
sent for Madame de Maintenon, took a ring 
from her own finger and put it on that of the 
former. 

She tried to speak, but the words died on 
her lips. Madame de Maintenon was pro- 
foundly touched by this mark of esteem, 

nor less so for the loss of her Royal mistress, 
whose favour had been such a tower of 
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strength amid all the envy to which her 
elevation had given rise amongst the ladies of 
the Court. 

As soon as the Queen had breathed her last. 
Main tenon made preparations to leave, but the 
Duke de la Roohefoucault meeting her on her 
way to her own apartment, and carried away 
by his attachment to his Royal master, seized 
her arm and said eagerly — 

" This is not the time for you to be going,. 
Madame ; in the state of grief in which the 
King now is, he will want you." 

To endeavour to explain the idiosyncrasies 
of Louis' character is impossible. Wh^^ther 
his grief were real or feigned it is recorded 
that he said emphatically on the decease of 
Marie Therese — ** For the twenty-three years 
that we have been together this is the first 
grief she has ever caused me." A re- 
mark which certainly increases the enor- 
mity of his infidelities more than any 
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other words he could possibly have uttered. 
She was in fact too great a devotee to suit the 
King, and often when he required her pre- 
sence, he was told she was at Church, which 
always irritated him, whilst she, poor lady, 
persuaded herself that her devotion, forbear - 
•ance, and self-sacrifice were making her more 
meet for the kingdom of heaven. If, instead 
of this, she had shown her husband that as 
she became more devout, she also became 
more affectionate to him, more tenderly sub- 
missive, he might have estimated at its real 
worth a religion which exercised such happy 
influences over his neglected and unhappy 
Queen, for as St. Francois de Sales says — 

**lt is a false liberty when married women 
absent themselves from their husbands under 
pretext of devotion or charity, for a true 
spirit of liberty never interferes with one*s 
vocation ; on the contrary, it tends to make 
everybody happy in their own, because such 
28 God's will." 
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Almost immediately after tlie Queen's 
decease the King left for St. Cloud. From 
iihence Louvois was despatched for Madame 
de Maintenon with instructions that she was 
^o come without the Dauphiness. The 
Minister carried out the behest of his Royal 
master, leaving the Dauphiness highly 
incensed at the King's command and the 
departure of her lady in waiting. The five 
•days that followed are described by Maintenon 
to have been most melancholy, rendered more 
flo by the death of the Comte de Vexin. The 
King was touched by the tears of the 
Marquise ; and sympathy no less than pity 
being oft-times akin to love, Louis remarked 
almost involuntarily — 

" How delightful it must be to be loved by 
one who knows so well how to love ! " 

The mind of Madame de Maintenon was 
filled with the most exalted ideas of the King 
{who, with all his faults, she knew to be a 
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most amiable and generous character), and 
with humility of herself in comparison, but 
at her age she had deemed such an affection 
impossible. The feelings manifested towards- 
her by Louis were rather those inspired by 
la premiere jeunesse than by a woman of fifty- 
two. 

Whatever be the world's verdict on the 
matter it stands on record that whether in 
hunting, in the country, or at Court, where- 
she was not, the King was never happy. If 
she feigned illness or business for absenting 
herself from parties of pleasure, the King 
would admit no excuse. Louvois (whose 
heart was filled with rage and jealousy) was 
usually the bearer of His Majesty's orders on 
these occasions, and Maintenon whilst obey- 
ing them as the commands of her sovereign,, 
experienced secretly all the happiness of 
being much more to him, and of rendering 
him publicly her duty as a subject. This kind 
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of conduct removed any suspicion of a secret 
engagement from the courtiers, and she often, 
begged Louis to transfer some at least of his 
assiduities to the other ladies of the Court. 

The King yielded to her every wish, " he 
was in fact too much in love not to regard 
her slightest scruples." He was constantly 
comparing her with other women who had 
exacted so much of his time and money, and 
the more he did so the higher his estimate of 
her character became. Maintenon only asked 
for sufficient to supply the necessitous poor, 
and she had it. 

Their heart's secret was yet their own, but 
at a chasse when the King fell from his horse 
Maintenon could not restrain her tears. The 
King saw them, the courtiers laughed, and 
Montespan declared that she alone had the 
right to such an exhibition of tenderness. 

The death of Colbert gave Madame de 
Maintenon an opportunity of testing her in- 
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fluence upon the mind of the King. The 
Minister died suddenly, and he rendered this 
fine testimony to the Grand Monarque that 
^* during the twenty-three years he had served 
him he had never heard an angry word from 
his lips.'* In his last moments Madame 
Colbert wished to speak to him on matters of 
business. 

" What/' said he, ** they will not even 
leave me time to die " * 

A long letter written by the King in ac- 
knowledgment of his fidelity and good ser- 
vices, he put under his pillow, remarking — 

" These attentions are worth little when 
about to enter the presence of the King of 
Kings." 

Louvois tried to regain in power what he 
had lost in credit, but he did not altogether 
succeed, as Maintenon could not resist the 
desire to appoint a minister. She favoured 

* Memoires da Marqnis de Daugean. 
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openly M. Pelletier, and the King in giving^ 
the appointment said — 

" I do so because he is a good man, and 
will not be hard upon my people. The place 
of uolbert must be occupied, but it cannot 
easily be filled.'* 

The Duchesse de Richelieu, who had allied 
herself to Madame de Montespan ever since 
the break with Maintenon, was now lying 
dangerously ill with a malignant fever. In 
this last illness she occupied herself with good 
works and in reconciliations with those 
whom her " unbridled tongue " had scanda- 
lised. The second Duchesse de Richelieu 
was as remarkable for her charms as the first 
had been for her artifice. 

The King was at the siege of Luxembourg 
when the news of her death reached him, and 
all sorts of intrigues at once commenced to 
obtain the vacant p^ace. Madame de Main- 
tenon was also there with the Dauphiness, to 
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whom the King remitted the decision. The 
Princess replied that " she had no wish but 
his in the matter." 

" If that be the case," replied Louis, " your 
•choice will soon be made." 

Madame de Maintenon was immediately 
created dame (Vhonneur in the place of the 
late Duchesse de Richelieu, " Ludovicus 
Magnus " being mightily pleased to think that 
the woman he delighted to honour should 
hold the chief rank at Court. He wished 
also to be the first to convey to her the 
tidings of this new appointment, and was 
greatly amazed at the " respectful indiffer- 
ence" with which she received the intima- 
tion. 

" As for the honour such a position would 
give me," she replied, " I have all that in the 
fact that the offer has been made to me by 
your Majesty." 

Although the King entreated, Madame de 
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Maintenon persisted in her refusal, repre- 
senting to him that at a time when it was 
necessary to disarm resentment by modera- 
tion, such an appointment would only 
irritate and stir up the envy and jealousy of 
those around her. 

When Louis announced the decision to the 
Dauphiness, the latter forgetting her former 
resentment and haughtiness, hastened to 
the apartment of Maintenon, overwhelming 
her with expressions of esteem and friend- 
ship to induce her to yield, but all to no pur- 
pose ; the lady was inexorable. 

The post was at length fiUed by Madame 
d'Arpajon, sister to the Marquis de Benoron, 
an old friend of Maintenon. 

The King, foreseeing that many difficulties 
might be interposed to his marriage with the 
Marquise, determined to consult his confessor, 
Pfere de la Chaise, for whom he entertained 
the highest esteem. Although a veil of 
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mystery ever enshrouds what passes betweerr 
the confessor and the penitent, there can ba^ 
no doubt that on this occasion the former 
was as much perplexed as flattered by the 
confidence of his Sovereign. However will- 
ing he might have been to grant indulgence 
to the King's proclivities on the one hand, on 
the other he felt that nothing must be done 
to tarnish his glory. Some deference too must 
be paid to public opinion ; indeed there were 
endless prejudices to be considered and con- 
ciliated. The better, therefore, to reconcile 
his conscience towards all parties, he pro- 
posed a secret marriage, conducted according 
to all the formularies of the Church. 

Ashamed to make the proposal himself^ 
Louis deputed Pfere la Chaise to settle the 
matter. However sensible the Marquise may 
have felt as to the honour intended for her, it 
was for a time counterbalanced by such re- 
flections as the following : — 



I 
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Who could answer for the King's fideUty, 
or say that he would not weary of her as he 
had done of others. A contract was to be 
made to which no publicity was to be given, 
and this alone was sufficient to alarm the 
delicacy of any right-minded woman, es- 
pecially of one situated as she would be. Nor 
was this all. How should she be received 
during his life, how treated after his death 
should she survive him ? In antagonism to 
these thoughts were others. Was she not a 
subject, the widow of Scarron, how could she 
demand guarantees from her Sovereign ? The 
mystery to be sure had its inconveniences, 
but it had also its advantages. Much of 
courtly etiquette might be dispensed with, 
and yet she would still receive all les petits 
soins which the King now bestowed on her. 

** Ce ripest que le premier pas qui coute,^' and 
Pfere la Chaise having paved the way, it was 
easy for Louis to re-assure Madame de Main- 

M 
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tenon, and premise to take eyerj pirecautioii 
to gire solidity to the marriage contract. 
That there tras some such paper will here- 
after be granted, but no vestige of it ever fell 
into the hands of the Secretary of State, or 
was seen by those with whom such deeds are 
usually deposited. Conjectures ad infinitum 
may be hazarded as to the King^s motive for 
secrecy, but they all fail before the fact of 
Louis and Madame de Maintenon having 
carried their secret to the tomb. 

It may, therefore, be reasonably inferred 
that silence had been mutually agreed on. 
Passing over the remarks of various contem- 
porary writers, it may be observed that with 
two or three exceptions they all attest the 
fact tbat a marriage there certainly was to- 
wards the end of the year 1685. The ac- 
count given by the Archbishop of Narbonne, 
is, that the ceremony was performed at Ver- 
Hailles. That Harley, Archbishop of Paris, 
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rose one morning at an early hour and told 
his high almoner to mark the missal at the 
■article De Matrimoniis. The order was 
obeyed, and the Archbishop set off in a coach 
to Versailles, where he entered the chateau 
without being recognised. Bontems and the 
Marquis de Montchevreuil served as wit- 
nesses. 

On the return of the Court to Versailles, 
Madame de Maintenon was treated with all 
the distinction consistent with the secrecy 
which it was necessary to observe to elude 
the vigilance of Madame de Montespan, 
whose jealousy was quickly excited. Never- 
theless her vanity utterly precluded the idea 
of the King's alliance with her rival. 

In October the Court repaired to Fontain- 
bleau. In the coach with the King were the 
Duchesse de Bourbon, the Princesse de Conti, 
Monsieur, and Maintenon, who was seated 
at her husband's side. 
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Madame de Montespan did not arrive until 
several days later. To have had her 
chaisseed from the Court at once would have 
quelled the tongue of scandal, but what 
Maintenon most desired was, that her removal 
should be the result of really virtuous inten- 
tion, and not a mere escapade of temper. Aa 
concerned herself she had no misgivings now 
as to her influence over the King. 

Popular opinion differed greatly as ta 
this supposed marriage. Princes grumbled, 
philosophers praised, and women blamed 
the King. Arnauld alone commented wisely 
on the circumstance, and he of all others- 
had ample reasons for enmity to Pere la 
Chaise. 

**They cannot," he said, *^ charge the 
crime upon the directors of the King's con- 
science. Scandal there can be none since all 
who admit there is some stronger tie than 
friendship, admit also their belief in the mar- 
riage. If the confessor thought that he would 
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be happier with a wife, was it not his duty to 
advise him to take a lawful one rather than 
offend Grod by an unlawful liaison ? For my part 
I do not see what objection can be taken to 
this ceremony contracted according to the 
rites of the Church. . . It binds him to 
a person whose mind and virtue he holds in 
the highest esteem, and in whose society he 
finds sincere pleasure when wearied with the 
more important occupations of state. Grod 
grant that the directors of his conscience may 
never give him worse counsel than this." 

Had precedent been wanting to justify 
this mesalliance history furnished abundant 
examples. Mary Stuart and Henry VIII. 
made unequal marriages. Christian IV. 
married publicly Christine Monck, who he 
created Duchess of Holstein. James II. 
espoused Anne Hyde, whilst in Russia Peter 
the Great had bequeathed the Empire to his 
wife, Catharine. As was well known the 
Empress was the daughter of a pm^^), ^tv3l 
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wife of a drummer of the regiment. The 
French historian in alluding to this last act of 
Peter the Great observes, " that it was the 
finest of his life, and that both the Russian 
Emperor, and the French King married a 
subject because they saw no other woman so 
worthy of them." 

Disparity of age was another alleged ob- 
jection. After all, three years seniority on 
the wrong side was nothing so remarkable,, 
for the King's licentious life made him pre- 
maturely old, whilst by all accounts Main- 
tenon was younger than her years, and at the 
age of fifty-two had so entirely won the 
King's heart that she never had a rival. 

" Quand les hommes ne sont plus dans leur 
jeunesse^ Us ont presque tons hesoin de la societe 
d^une femme complaisante; lespoids des affaires 
rendsurtout cette consolation necessatre.*^ 

Such was the opinion of Madame de 
Sovign^. 



CHAPTER IX. 

We have now reached a point in the narra- 
tive which seems to demand the names of 
the numerous members of the Royal family 
of France. It is taken from the history of 
the Due de Noailles : — 

" Monsieur," brother of the King, and his 
wife, Charlotte Elizabeth, of Bavaria, daughter 
of the Elector Palatine of the Rhine. 

Their children were the Duke de Chartres ;: 
"Mademoiselle" (who married in 1698 the 
Due de Lorraine) . 

The King's eldest son the " Dauphin,' ' 
who was called " Monsiegneur," and his wife, 
the Dauphiness, daughter of the Elector of 
Bavaria. 
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Their three sons were the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, of Anjou, and of Berri. 

The great Condd, brother of the King of 
Navarre. The eldest son of this house had 
the title of M. le Due ; he married Anne of 
Bavaria, and their grandson was the Due 
de Bourbon. " La Grande Mademoiselle/* 
daughter of Gaston d' Orleans, the brother of 
Louis XIII. 

The two Princes of Condd, nephews of the 
Great Cond^. 

The Grand Duchess of Tuscany, and the 
Duchesse de Guise. The two Vend6me 
(grandsons of the Duke de Vendome), sons 
of Henri IV. and Gabrielle d'Estrees. 

The Duke du Maine, the Count de Toulouse, 
Mademoiselle de Blois, and Mademoiselle de 
Nantes, all legitimatised children of Louis 
XIV. and Madame de Montespan ; also 
Mademoiselle de Blois, daughter of the 
Duchess de la Valli^re. 
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Such was the eniourage of Madame de 
Maintenon in the most numerous and most 
brilliant Court of Europe. Conspicuous 
amid the group of youthful Princes and 
Princesses who formed this brilliant circle 
^as the lady entitled ** La Grande Made- 
moiselle," named on the preceding page, 
whose romantic history far exceeded that of 
-any of the noble scions of more tender years 
-assembled around her. Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier had, in the turbulent days of 
the Fronde, allied herself to the fortunes of 
war, and, followed by her two camp mar^- 
<5hales, Madame de Fresque, and Madame de 
Fontenac, had scaled by a breach the ram- 
parts of Orleans to defend the town against 
the King's army. 

The same indomitable courage had before 
this led her to turn the cannon of the 
Bastille upon the Royal troops in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. 
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After a few more heroic adventures, she^ 
turned her attention to literature. Her novels- 
display fancy and vivid imagination, but are 
generally a strange compound of wild aims and 
grotesque imagery, the sort of mingled chaos 
which her life represented. She seems ta 
have had a hand in negotiating some of the 
greatest marriages in Europe, and her own 
alliance with the following potentates was a 
mooted question, viz., the Count de Soissons^ 
the brother of Anne of Austria (who was 
then Governor of Flanders), Philip lY.,. 
King of Spain ; the Arch Duke Leopold, 
brother to the Emperor ; the Prince of Wales^ 
(afterwards Charles II.) ; M. le Due, son of 
the Great Cond^ ; the Due de Lorraine ; 
the Duke of Savoy, and the King of PortugaL 

And yet at the age of forty- two she was 
still Mademoiselle de Montpensier. Then it 
was that she fell passionately in love with 
the Count de Lauzun, the younger son of an 
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old Grasoon family. In her "Memoires"^ 
she gives the most unvarnished recital of all 
the means she took to reveal her sentiments 
to the object of them, and the little ruses 
adopted by the gentleman to show that he 
dared not believe himself the favourite of the 
Royal lady. He redoubled his respect and 
submission, which only served to excite her 
ardour the more, and at length the denoue- 
ment arrived. But what would be the con- 
sequence of such a discovery becoming 
known to Louis XIV. she hardly dared to 
surmise. She knew, however, the confession 
must be made, and the following is the ac- 
count of her interview with the King — 

" When I entered the room I found His 
Majesty alone, and apparently very much 
depressed. He said to me, * I am in despair 
at what I have to say to you. It is reported 
in the world that I am to sacrifice you to 
make the fortunes of M. de Lauzun. Such a 
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€tep would injure me with foreign Powers. 
I must not suffer this affair to be brought 
about ! ' Throwing myself at his feet, I re- 
plied, * Oh, sire, what is it that you say ? I 
entreat you to kill me rather than prevent 
my marriage with M. de Lauzun.' * What,* 
he continued, * am I to understand that you 
have consented to this business — that it is 
About to be consummated ? * I threw myself 
a. second time at his feet repeating my en- 
treaties. He stooped to embrace me ; we 
remained three-quarters of an hour thus, both 
shedding tears. He then said, * Why have 
you given me time to make reflections, you 
must hasten to — ' Here I cried out again, 
* You will kill me ; I would forgive you for 
causing my death rather than separating me 
from the man I love best in the world.' At 
last he said, * It is late — you have nothing 
more to tell me — I shall never change my 
mind.' Again he kissed me, and continued 
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to weep, so I said to him, * You can shed 
tears of pity, sire, and yet you have not 
strength of mind to refuse to others the 
sacrifice you are making of my peace of 
mind.' " * 

Something must now be said of the hero 
of this episode. The Count de Lauzun was 
unquestionably one of those extraordinary 
characters, which by its originality and dar- 
ing, no less than by its boldness in adventure 
was certain to make its mark in such a reign. 
He had appeared at first with his cousin, the 
Marshal de Gramont, under the name of the 
Marquis de Puyguilhen, who introduced him 
to the Oomtesse de Soisson (niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin) to whom as is well known the King 
was in the habit of paying frequent visits. It 
was there that he became the favourite of 
Louis, who very shortly made him Colonel- 
General of Dragoons, and promised him 

• Memoires of Mdlle. de Montpenser, 1670, Tome, iv. 
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under seal of secrecy the post of Grrand 
Master of the Artillery, an appointment with 
which Mazarin had wished to do away. 
Louvois heard of it, and fearing the favour 
and haughtiness of Lauzun, who already had 
too much influence, and so many relations in 
the War Department, he took upon himself to 
point out to the King all the damage that 
would accrue to the service from the caprice 
and pretensions of the new Grrand Master. 
The King, though somewhat piqued, was not 
altogether unconvinced by the reasons 
adduced by Louvois, he, however, said 
nothing more to Lauzun, with whom he had, 
in fact, really fixed the day of his nomina- 
tion. 

The latter becoming impatient and sur- 
prised, resolved on a tete-a-tete with His 
Majesty, and entering his Cabinet unan- 
nounced, insolently reminded him of the 
words formerly addressed to him. 
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" They are no longer in force," replied the 
King, " they were uttered with a promise of 
secrecy which has been violated." 

Thereupon Lauzun stepped back a few 
paces, turned his back on the King, drew his 
sword, stamped on the hilt with his foot, 
•crying out in a fury that he would never 
serve a Prince who did not know how to 
keep a promise. It was at this moment that 
the King, almost wild with rage, yet com- 
manded himself so far as to open the window 
calmly, throw out his cane and say — 

" I should never have forgiven myself if I 
had struck a gentleman." 

The next day Lauzun was arrested and 
taken to the Bastille. Some one interceded 
with the King on his behalf, and with that 
spasmodic magnanimity which was certainly 
■one of the distinguishing traits of Louis 
XIV., Lauzun was pardoned. 

The artillery appointment had, however. 
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been given to the Count de Lude, who had 
sold it to the Due de Gesvres, captain of 
the guards. The latter post was offered by 
His Majesty to Lauzun, who was still in 
prison, and who it will hardly be believed 
had still audacity enough left to refuse it, 
but his friend, Guetry, set off immediately ta 
the Bastille to represent to him the folly of 
such a proceeding, and having at length, 
though with great difficulty, persuaded him 
to accept the appointment, the Count left the^ 
prison and took the oaths usual on such oc- 
casions. 

Then it was that the affair with " Made- 
moiselle" commenced a distinction which pro- 
bably turned his head during that triumphant 
voyage of the King with all the ladies of the 
Court to visit the scenes of his conquests in 
Flanders in the year J 670, being accompanied 
thither by a large number of troops under the 
command of Lauzun as general of the army^ 
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He was so adored by the soldiers, and so 
universally popular that Louvois became 
jealous of him, the more so no doubt that he 
was about to consummate his greatness by a 
Royal marriage as was generally supposed. 
Accordingly the Minister leagued with 
Madame de Montespan to shuflBe the cards 
after another fashion, and to turn the tide of 
Mademoiselle's riches into other coffers than 
those she was setting herself to fill. 

Montespan, it appears, had some ground 
for her dislike to Lauzun, who on some 
' former occasion had dared to conceal himself 
in her apartment during a private interview 
with the King. It was believed that this: 
offence was the cause of his second imprison^ 
ment which took place on the 25th of 
November, 1671, about a year after the news 
had burst forth that the marriage was broken 
off; and Mademoiselle, who mentions the fact 
of the incarceration, speaks of it only with 
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sadness, and in no bitterness of spirit, not 
even giving a hint as to the cause, nor does 
she make any remark to lead to the supposi- 
tion that the punishment was unjust. The 
Due de Noailles thinks it could not have 
been as some have alleged, for having 
married Mademoiselle secretly, and the 
**Memoires" unquestionably give the lie 
to such a conjecture. If ever there were a 
marriage it could not have taken place until 
he was out of Pignerol. 

Saint Simon asserts that it was on ac- 
count of some criminal liaison with the 
Countess de Soissons. Madame de Sevign6 
writes of the affair thus to her daughter — 

" You share with us the surprise that such 
a misfortune as that of M. de Lauzun has 
created. All your reflections are just and 
natural, but people are beginning to think no 
more about it. This is a good country to 
forget the unfortunate. It is reported that 
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during the journey the prisoner was so de- 
sponding as to be unable to be left for a 
moment. He declares that he is innocent as 
regards the King, but that his crime is in 
having enemies too powerful for him. The 
King says nothing, and this silence proclaims 
strongly enough the nature of his crime." 

What truthfulness there is in the observa- 
tion as to oblivion of the unfortunate ! Even 
up to this very hour there never was a nation 
truer to its centuries — famed characteristics 
— its people neither sympathise with the un- 
fortunate, nor as M. Taine says, " affect 
virtue." 

At Pignerol Lauzun met another com- 
panion in misery, viz., the Minister Fouquet, 
who was also an example of the cruel game 
Fortune sometimes plays her children. Alas ! 
such long captivities and great falls from the 
height of Royal favour to the darkness of a 
dungeon were by no means rare. Marie de 
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Medicis had died in penury on foreign soil, the- 
Duke de Vend6me in the dungeons of Blois ; 
Bassompierre was shut up twelve years in 
the Bastille, and the fates of Chalais, Mont-^ 
morency, and Cinq-Mars had habituated the 
people for half a century to these extraor- 
dinary reverses — these ghastly reflections on 
the mutability of earthly happiness. 

It seems hardly credible that by virtue- 
of sovereign authority alone, and without trials 
Lauzun was kept in prison for ten years^ 
This shameful abuse of arbitrary power was 
one of the chief evils the Fronde desired to 
modify. 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier was incon- 
solable for the loss and deplorable fate of 
her lover, and many vain attempts were made 
at her instigation for his deliverance from 
captivity. 

"^^T the furtherance of her own ends 
ie Montespan affected the greatest 
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sympathy with the poor lady's unhappiness, 
and promised to add the weight of her en- 
treaties to obtain his freedom. This show of 
fair words naturally led Mademoiselle often 
to seek the society of the favourite. 

One day after that epanchement du coeur 
which is so grateful to an over-charged 
heart, Montespan said to her — 

" Think what you can do that will please 
the King most to induce him to gratify your 
wish — perhaps/' she added, ** it would be a 
good thing if you made him believe that you 
would leave all your property to the Duke 
du Maine."* 

The bait seems to have taken, for Made- 
moiselle did eventually make him her heir, 
but she failed to obtain her lover's ransom for 
the sacrifice. 

" I gave my orders," she says, " to Bareille 
to make the proposal on my behalf to His 

* Her own son bj the King. 
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Majesty, and the next day I went to see 
Madame de Montespan. She thanked me 
repeatedly, remarked how tenderly the King 
loved the Duke du Maine, and that she had 
no doubt after what I had done, my wish 
would be granted, but that I must not speak 
of it to the King until all the measures 
had been taken to make the attempt success- 
ful. 

" On the following day she told me that his 
Majesty had pledged himself by letters to 
foreign ambassadors never to consent to my 
marriage with M. de Lauzun, but that pre- 
sent circumstances may perhaps alter the 
state of affairs. 

"Not long after, she said, * It is useless your 
making propositions to me, unless you wish 
me to speak to the King ; above all things, 
on what you have in view for M. du Maine, 
solely out of friendship for himself, without 
^ny reference whatever to M. de Lauzun, 
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Perhaps he is as anxious as you are to release 
him.' 

** At last," continues Mademoiselle, " I 
consented, and his Majesty thanked me fre- 
quently, saying how much he was touched 
by this proof of my friendship for himself." 

Montespan was quite overjoyed when the 
step she so much desired had been taken ; she 
constantly expressed her gratitude to 
"Mademoiselle," adding that soon she would 
be the happiest woman in the world, and 
that it would bind her more closely than ever 
to His Majesty, who would never fail to be- 
stow on her the marks of his esteem and 
consideration. She then goes on to relate with 
what pleasure she listened to these words, 
and that her head was quite turned by the 
flattering hopes held out by Madame de 
Montespan. 

" The King," she says, " behaved just 
as usual, but never referred to or spoke 
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of M. de Lauzun. . . . When I begged 
Madame de Montespan to do so, she re- 
plied, *We must have patience.' Then, 
shortly after, she told me the King would 
never consent to my marriage, nor that M. 
de Lauzun should be called ^ de Monlpensier ;' 
but he would give him the title of Duke, and 
if I wished to marry him he would pretend 
not to know it. ' What ! ' I answered, ' live 
with him as my husband, and yet not have 
my marriage publicly acknowledged 1 What 
would be said?' ^Your conscience would 
be satisfied,' answered the accommodating, 
time-serving favourite. * Believe me you 
would be a thousand times happier. M. 
de Lauzun will love you allthe more.' " . . 
Such advice only served to increase the 
despair and unhappiness of Mademoiselle, 
but Montespan had no pity, she held yet 
another card in her hand with which she 
resolved to make the final move. 

Over and above the territorial domains 
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about to be transferred to the Duke du Maine 
^ere the lands of Dombes and Eu which she 
also proposed to Bareilles should be sur- 
rendered. Apparently with good intentions, 
she engaged Colbert also to second these 
negotiations. 

The manoeuvres succeeded so well that the 
wily mistress not only made the freedom of 
M. de Lauzun the price of what has been 
«tated, but the Duchy of Aumale was also to 
*be added, yet on the surface of things (so 
^reat an adept was she in artifice), it did not 
•even appear that she had held a hand in the 
;game. Mademoiselle goes into all the busi- 
ness details of the matter, but throughout 
only once mentions the name of M. de 
Lauzun in her " Letters." 

" The King," she says, " wrote to ask me 
if I would declare what I had done for the 
Duke du Maine in so eager and affectionate a 
Juanner that I could not help myself." 

The affair, however, could not be ooivdixsAa^ 
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without the ratification of M. de Lauzun, for 
the Princess had previously assured him that 
the principality of Dombes, and the Duchy 
of Montpensier should belong to him, as well 
as the province of Eu. 

Although she endeavoured to recompense- 
him by a gift of the Duchy of Saint Fargeau, 
and the Barony of Thiers, he was so much 
annoyed that he told her he could have been 
set free without her intervention at all. In* 
deed it was not until after repeated inter- 
views with Montespan at the waters of 
Bourbon (whither he was taken on the plea 
of ill health) and a visit from the King that 
he would forego his claim. 

He only met His Majesty once after, and 
was not allowed to present himself at Courts 
although he was frequently with Monsieur,, 
the King's brother. 

The day after the meeting referred to above» 
Mademoiselle says— 
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" I found Madame de Maintenon witli the 
Queen, and I asked her if she thought M. de 
Lauzun much changed ? She replied, * He 
has not done me the honour of a visit.' I 
said, ^ It was because the King was with 
you.' She answered, * He could come when 
the King is absent, he went to see M. de 
Louvois. He is more careful in looking after 
those people than of me.' " She adds further, 
" Madame de Maintenon seemed displeased ^ 
which much vexed me." 

Of this period of Lauzun's career we quote 
a passage from Madame de Sevigne to the 
Count de Bussy — " Fortune, which is very 
capricious, has never given so many marks of 
her favour in any life as in that of M. de 
Lauzun ; he is one of the smallest men, both 
in mind and body God has ever made, 
notwithstanding we have seen him a favourite^ 
we have seen him drowned, and now we- 
have him again on the surface. You know 
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the game in which we say. * Je Tai vu vif, 
Je Tai vu mort^je Vai vu apres sa mart. G^est 
tout son portrait^ 

And she was right, for he was made . suc- 
cessively Knight of the Grarter by the King 
of England, Duke and Commandant of the 
troops in Ireland by Louis XIV., and at the 
solicitation of James II. Madame de la 
Fayette says, " He may, in fact, be called the 

English Minister in France." 

Louvois had never liked him, but he did 

his utmost to curry favour with Madame de 
Maintenon. He knew very well there were 
but two avenues to the King's heart, and 
these he tried to make secure in his own in- 
terests. The Princess, to whom he was bound, 
soon became disenchanted of her hero, when 
she saw the entire selfishness of his aims, his 
coldness, his caprice, and long absence from 
her. Passionately devoted as she had been 
to him, she could not blind her eyes to such 
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conduct, and in Paris it was bruited about 
that Mademoiselle had forbidden him her 
presence, and that when he received her 
message, he merely replied by a bow, and set 
off at once for the seige of Luxembourg. 

On a previous occasion, however, ho had 
begged Monsieur to intercede for him and 
ask Mademoiselle to grant him an interview.. 
The Eoyal lady replied that — 

" M. de Lauzun was an ungrateful creature,, 
she never wished to see his face again, and 
would give all the world if she never had 
seen it." 

This reply pleased Monsieur, and the more 
so when she added — 

" I know his design ; he hopes if I see 
him that I shall speak to the King to allow 
him to return to Court, but I will never utter 
his name in any thing, he does not deserve 

* Dangeau, 1687. 
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In this expression of feeling she was quite 
sincere, for she never wished to meet him 
again, not even in his dying hour, for her 
affection had been requited only by neglect 
and selfishness, which left her a prey to the 
most poignant regret. 

She lived some years longer, but her 
literary occupations, which had not been with- 
out a certain degree of influence in by-gone 
days, had been completely abandoned at the 
time she became absorbed in the one great 
passion of her life, and were never resumed. 

It was Mademoiselle de Montpensier who 
invented the ** portraits " in the sense used 
by Madame de Sevign6, and which La 
Bruyere calls les caracteres, and says how 
much they were in vogue in the grand monde 
of that day. 



CHAPTER X. 



Towards the close of the year 1686 the King 
was threatened with a severe internal malady, 
^nd he was ordered to Bareges. On this 
occasion the occupants of the carriage were 
the same as on the journey to Fontaine- 
bleau. 

It was intimated to Madame de Montespan 
that it was not His Majesty's pleasure that 
she should be of the party, and that if she 
attempted to follow she would be commanded 
to return to Paris. 

In one of his capricious moods, the Grand 
Monarque sent to Rambouillet a week after, 
requesting her to join the Court. During 
her stay at the chateau he saw her every day 
in the presence of a numerous suite, but for 
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a short time only, and evidently with the- 
intention of convincing her he had no idea of 
resuming his old chains. 

As the King's physical condition was 
daily becoming more precarious, great un- 
easiness was experienced by the medical 
attendants as to the probable results of tha 
operation it was necessary he should undergo^ 
This apprehension was, of course, shared by 
Maintenon, who resolved to be present,, 
together with Pfere la Chaise, Louvois, and 
the physician. 

When the dreaded moment was over,. 
Monseigneur arrived, and hastening to the 
bedside of his father, where he saw Madame 
de Maintenon, he thanked her cordially for 
having helped to support the Eoyal patient. 

Later in the same day the King gave an 
audience to several of his ministers. The- 
skill of the surgeon was almost fabulously 
irecompensed. But alas ! no money could 
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ever compensate for all the anxiety he had 
suffered on the King's account, which re- 
sulted in an illness that lasted throughout his 
life. 

It was in the interval of convalescence 
after this illness that Boileau and Racine 
were summoned to read to Louis XIV. parts 
of his own history. 

Madame de Montespan was admitted to 
these readings, for, as we have before said, it 
was she who had suggested the idea of the 
book. 

It may be left to the reader's imagination 
to suppose what that history could be, which 
was read aloud to the vain King who was the 
subject of it. The records of the period, 
moreover, lead us to suppose that what has 
lately been apologetically called " the French- 
man s national habit " was quite as unscru- 
pulously indulged in then as now. 

Madame de Maintenon, who was seated on 

o 
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a little stool opposite the King, did her best 
not to yawn over the insipidities of the 
narrator; whilst Montespan, as usual, 
amused him with her clever, trenchant wit 
on some of the passages. 

From the following letter, written by 
Maintenon soon after, it would appear that 
Montespan had retired to Fontevrault, of 
which her sister was the Abbess. The letter 
ran thus : — 

" Madam, — 

" The King desires me to request 
you to return to Court, unless the desire for 
your salvation detains you at Fontevrault, in 
which case he would not have you change 
your resolutions." 

In allusion to her non-admittance at the 
period of the King's illness, she says — 

" The King would have allowed you i 
** he had not feared an exhibition 
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feeling which would have been perilous in 
his condition." 

Madame de Caylus observes that Monte- 
span remained some years at Court after the 
marriage of Maintenon, and only retired 
finally at the request of the Bishop of Meaux, 
who had been desired by the King to say 
such a step would be better for them both. 

The Marquis de Sourdres gives rather a 
different version, and relates that the King 
having taken his son with him to the siege 
of Mons, and confided Mademoiselle de Blois, 
his daughter, to the care of the Marquis de 
Montchevreuil, Madame de Montespan was 
&o overwhelmed with grief at the loss of her 
<jhildren that, forgetting all her former reso- 
lutions to give the King no pretext for get- 
ing rid of her, she sent to request His Ma- 
jesty's permission to retire to the Convent of 
St. Joseph, which she herself had founded. 
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The King consented immediately, and her 
former apartment in the chateau of Ver- 
sailles was given to the Duke du Maine. 

Saint-Simon asserts that " Maintenon left 
no stone unturned to get rid of her rival;'*' 
whilst the Due de Noailles tells us *Hhat 
Montespan had no ground of complaint what-^ 
ever against Maintenon ; that only whilst she 
remained at Court, but after she had definitely 
quitted it, there was no rupture between 
them. Madame de Montespan evinced no- 
ill-will towards Maintenon, although such a 
feeling would have been quite excusable on 
her part."* 

r 

The King allowed her a thousand louis per 
month, which sum was regularly paid to the 
ex-favourite after her retirement. Gradually 
she relaxed in all her luxurious habits, and 
for the last ten years of her life lived frugally 



* " Due de Noailles — Memoires de Maintenon,*' vol. iii., page- 
564. 
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and bestowed the greater part of her income 
on religious houses, and in relieving the 
necessitous poor. She died on the 27th May, 
1707, aged 66 years. 

In order to follow out to its close the 
subject of the preceding pages, we have 
rather anticipated dates in our narration. 
It was, however, difficult to pass over hastily 
the history of one whose life had been so 
singularly Heed with that of Montespan as 
was that of Madame de Maintenon, to whose 
history we now more especially return, 
although we shall have frequently to recur 
to the former favourite in the following 
pages. 

The King gave her an allowance of 48,000 
livres, and this sum she never exceeded. 
The affection she felt for her brother, the 
Count (J'Aubign^, met with no response on 
his part, although he was keenly alive to his 
own interests, which he knew could be well 
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secured by his sister's influence, if only she 
would exert it on his behalf. 

Greatly to the discomfiture of the older 
nobles, Louis gave the young Count the 
appointment of Grovernor of Berri, and the 
rank of lieutenant-general. 

Mademoiselle de Murray, daughter of M. 
de Villette and niece to Madame de Mainte- 
non, was well dowered, and given in marriage 
to the Count de Caylus. His Majesty's gift 
on this occasion was a magnificent pearl 
necklace, valued at ten thousand crowns. 

Great surprise was expressed that a nobler 
alliance had not been sought for this young 
girl. 

The Abbe de Choisy says that the answer 
of Maintenon (when the hand of her niece 
was sought in marriage by one of the 
ancicnne noblesse) deserves to be written in 
letters of gold — 

" Madame de Murray is not a sufiiciently 
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great parti for you, Monsieur ; I am, how- 
ever, sensible of the honour you would 
confer upon me. I shall not give her to you, 
but I will look upon you in future as my 
nephew." 

Three months after the government of 
Luxembourg was bestowed on the gentleman, 
together with that of Metz, and on every 
subsequent opportunity the promise of Main- 
tenon was made good. 

Probably the courtier had no great loss in 
the lady, whose morality appears to have 
been of the same volatile nature as her 
religion — 

She was everything by turns, and nothing long, 

having been successively a Calvinist, Quietist, 
Jansenist, and Deist ; then, according to the 
fashionable religionism of the day, becoming 
a devote. As we know from the memoirs of 
the period, this " phenomena of religious 
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sentimentalism as apart from active prin- 
ciple," had in like manner with that of 
casuistry been long systematised by the 
teachers of the School of Loyola. 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier has recorded 
of herself that she endeavoured for eight 
days to acquire the accomplishment of " de- 
votion," in order to suit herself to her pro- 
spective husband, the German Emperor, and 
her satirical sketches of the genus devote 
have great point and cleverness. 

About the middle of his reign the King sub- 
mitted himself to the influences of "the 
art, or whim, or science," or whatever it may 
be called, and sought very systematically to 
secure his "salvation," now by increased 
strictness of religious and moral observances, 
and anon by cruelty in the persecution of 
heretics. 

As a clever writer has remarked. La 
Brujfere " saw through all this hypocrisy to 
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its backbone. * Un dtvot^ he said, ^ est celui 
»qui sous un Rio athee seroit atkee.^ " 

Molifere and Boileau also dealt freely with 
the same topic. Who can marvel that such 
a false religion, such an utter sham of sub- 
lime and solemn feelings should excite the 
indignation of the most enlightened intellects 
of the age, who were constantly witnessing a 
•kind of fashionable rivalry amongst women 
who "boasted against each other of the charms 
:and merits of their various ' directors ?' " 

To cite again the censor we have before 
quoted, he asks : " Quest ce qu^une femme 
-qv^on dirige^ Is she a woman more com- 
plaisant to her husband, more gentle to her 
.servants, more attentive to her family and 
her affairs, more ardent and sincere towards 
Oher friends ? — a woman who is less the slave 
of her caprices than others, less guided by 
.«elf-interest, less solicitous for the comforts 
of life, &c. ? . . . No, you say, she is 
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none of these things. I persist, and ask 
again : Qu'est ce qu'une femme quon dirige T 
I hear you; it is a woman who has a 
director." 

Individual exceptions there may have been 
in whose lives were beautifully set forth all 
these virtues; but it is the depreciation 
generally of the real duties of life which was 
the consequence of their system that was so- 
reprehensible. 

As we have seen, Madame de Maintenon's 
own elevation never made her unmindful of 
the needs of her old friends. Dangean, 
Borillon, Mademoiselle de Scuderi, the Abbe 
Tetu, Racine, Despreaux and others benefited 
by her influence. 

The Marquis de Montchevreuil was 
governor of the Due du Maine, and so 
much esteemed at Court that the King's 
favourite saying was, " If I were not a 
Bourbon I would be a Montchevreuil." 
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After the death of his son (the Due de 
Mornay) Louis took the Marquis into his 
cabinet, and entreated him to say if there was 
aught he could do for his family, adding — 

" Do not look upon me as your master, but 
as your friend." 

It was at the house of the Marquise de 
Montchevreuil that Maintenon had made the 
acquaintance of a religiesue of the Ursulines, 
named Brinon, whose convent had been 
ruined, but whose interest in the education 
of young girls was as undiminished as her 
zeal ; and she desired above all things to 
resume an occupation which circumstances 
rather than inclination had obliged her ta 
forego. To prosecute her work without re- 
sources was her chief diflBculty. In her ex- 
tremity she applied to Madame de Maintenon,. 
who promised to aid her endeavours to form 
a small establishment at Montmorency. She 
paid frequent secret visits to the children,. 
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who soon numbered a hundred, but although 
the Court was at Saint Germain, not a word 
had yet been said to the King on the subject 
of the little community she watched over 
with growing interest. The idea of some 
such institutions under state patronage for 
the daughters of the nobility had long been 
a cherished thought with Maintenon, but her 
project had not until now assumed any de- 
finite shape. 

Having once taken root in her mind it 
fructified abundantly, and she saw with 
glowing satisfaction that the time had come 
to speak to His Majesty. The King quite 
surprised her by the enthusiasm with which 
he entered into all her proposed plans, and 
as the number of scholars very soon outgrew 
the accommodation, he placed at her disposal 
the chateau de Noisy. 

Greatly to the delight of Madame de Main- 
ienon the pupils were removed thither in the 
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course of a few weeks, and His Majesty pro- 
mised to bear all the costs of the education 
for the daughters of a hundred poor gentle- 
men. Besides these young gentle-people 
there were the children of many poor 
families in the environs, who were clothed, 
fed, and instructed under the same roof. 

Madame de Maintenon saw the pupils every 
day ; she taught in the classes, visited the 
sick, and often dined at Noisy. To prevent any 
feeling of avarice on the part of the Superior,. 
an annuity was settled upon her, and also no 
opportunity was omitted of befriending her 
family, who were poor and very numerous. 

The fame of the institution spread like 
wild-fire throughout the provinces, and in- 
vitations came pouring in from all quartern 
from oflBcers who desired admittance for their 
daughters. 

Commiseration for the condition of the 
needy of gentle birth set aside the rule on 
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which Maintenon usually acted, not to solicit 
favours from the King, and at no time was 
she so earnest as now. She represented to 
him that by establishing companies of gentle- 
men on the frontiers he relieved the nobility 
of a heavy burthen, but that her own sex was 
no less worthy of his attention as being 
weaker, and exposed to more misery — 

" That a part of the nobility were in such 
poverty, that almost daily there were reports 
of young girls of honourable descent reduced 
to beggary, wandering in the provinces sub- 
ject to a thousand dangers, a prey to the most 
humiliating temptations, because there re- 
mained to their fathers only the remembrance 
of their own services in the exploits pf their 
grandfathers. That his glory was interested 
in maintaining by rewards and benefits that 
emulation, and that honour which had 
hitherto united the nobility to sacrifice them- 
fielves in his service. That as a Christian he 
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•ought to use his power to succour the un- 
fortunate, and to console the afflicted ; that 
as a father of his country he should alleviate 
the condition of families whose chiefs had 
shed their blood for him, and who lived now 
only to see the same thing expected of their 
-children/' 

All these points were represented with so 
much energy and earnestness by Madame de 
Maintenon that the King could not fail to be 
touched by them, and knowing the character 
of Louis she took care to make her state- 
ments at such moments as his mind was 
likely to be most profoundly impressed. She 
set before him all the advantages the State 
would derive from the plan of the education 
proposed, telling him that thereby piety, 
virtue, and honour would be perpetuated in 
iamilies, and would attach the nobility to him 
by the greatest of all ties. Struck with her 
powerful arguments the King said — 
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" But, madame, no Queen of France has^ 
ever done so much." 

Whilst, however, he made that reply, he- 
was revolving in his mind how to carry out 
this project with that regal munificence- 
which characterised all his i5lans, and at once- 
he proposed to have five hundred scholars on* 
the foundation, 

Louvois became alarmed at the contingent 
expenses, and the number was reduced by^ 
one half, thirty-six professors, and four lay- 
teachers. " Noisy '* had only been intended 
as a temporary residence, and now a sita 
must be selected, and a building erected on 
a scale proportionate to the wants of such an 
ever-increasing establishment. 

The King spoke of Versailles, but as usual 
the arguments of Maintenon prevailed, and 
Saint-Oyr, which was about a league and a 
half from the Palace, was ultimately decided 

as the most eligible position. 
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Ninety- one thousand liv'res was paid for 
the house and grounds, and very soon up- 
wards of two thousand hands were set to 
work. There was much discussion between 
the King, the Minister, and Madame de 
Maintenon as to the sum required for the 
maintenance of the community, which was at 
length estimated at two hundred thousand 
francs per annum. 

The King employed himself in the pre- 
paration of the deeds and endowment 
fund, whilst Maintenon was occupied with the 
details of furnishing and the rules and re- 
gulations of the household, which had been 
drawn up by Madame de Brinon and were 
submitted to the King's approval. The 
spiritual jurisdiction of the institution was to 
belong to the Bishop of Chartres, the direc- 
tion of it was confided to the Abb^ Gobelin. 
•* The constitutions of Saint-Cyr," as they were 
called, are said to have been quite a master- 
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piece of composition, having been revised bj 
B^acine and Boileau, whilst some essential 
points were corrected by Abb6 and Perfe la 
Chaise. 

Madame de Maintenon received the honours 
and prerogatives to which she was entitled as 
the foundress. An apartment was especially 
appropriated to her use and that of her at- 
tendants at any and all times as long as she 
wished to remain. Two of these rooms 
were occupied by her niece, Madamoiselle 
d'Aubigne, who was educated at Saint-Cyr. 

Mansard was the architect employed in the 
new building, which was finished in fifteen 
months, and cost fifteen hundred thousand 
livres. Louis devoted much time and atten- 
tion to the establishment, and with his own 
hand wrote his various reflections in a note- 
book, all of which prove the extreme kindness 
of his nature and capacity for the smallest 
' business. 
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In the month of June, 1686, proclamation 
Tvas issued by the King concerning it, which 
was duly registered by the Parliament. The 
preamble is too long to be inserted here, but 
some of the articles are notewqrthy. Of the 
two hundred and fifty ladies, thirty were to 
be nominated by the King of France, and 
only those selected who could prove four de- 
grees of nobility on the paternal side. That 
no vacancies should be filled up by girls 
whose ages were under seven or over twelve, 
and that their term of residence should be 
until their twentieth year. That the com- 
munity should have the power of dismissing 
any pupil deemed unfit to remain, or parents 
to withdraw their children at their desire ; 
that ladies, pupils, and lay-sisters should be 
received gratuitously, and all present-giving 
strictly prohibited. That to the community 
should be given the house, land, and manor of 
Saint-Cyr and the Abbey house of Saint Denis. 
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It was further expressly forbidden tliat the- 
Order should receive any augmentation what- 
ever, except from the Kings and Queens of 
France and Madame de Maintenon. 

That any surplus of interests after defray- 
ing current expenses should be employed as^ 
marriage portions for the young people, and 
that in default of such interest, moneys 
should be taken from the Royal Treasury ta 
contribute to the portion of those who wished 
to marry, and if any one amongst them pre- 
ferred a religious life, she might enter gratui- 
tously the Royal Abbey by the King's nomi- 
nation — an arrangement which was highly 
displeasing to the monks of Saint Denis. 

Not an item was forgotten by the King 
that could give solidity to the house in the 
present and encouragement for the future. He- 
went to Noisy, and said to Madame de Brinon 
in thA T)reaence of the whole community — 

doubt, Madame, that you will 
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pay attention to the choice of candidates for 
this new Institution, which is erected for 
•God's glory and for the relief of my nobles. 
My motives in building it have been pure 
and disinterested, and that is the spirit in 
which it should be carried on." 

It had been decreed that the Superior 
should be elected by the community, and 
changed every third year. Madame de Main- 
tenon, however, deviated from this regula- 
tion by establishing Madame de Brinon there 
permanently on account of the tender ages of 
the young people. But it is dangerous to 
depart from rules, especially on essential 
points, above all in a new institution ; of 
this truth Madame de Maintenon was con- 
vinced when too late. 

The pupils were all dressed alike, in a 
simple costume, the different classes being 
distinguished by bows of ribbon of various 
colours. 
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An annual inspection of the accounts was 
made by a committee appointed by the King — 
Madame de Maintenon's own maitre cThdtel 
had the management of the daily expenses. 
There are, however, few institutions, how- 
ever well organised in theory, that do not fall 
short in practice. To this Saint-Cyr was no 
exception. 



CHAPTER XL 



Differences of opinion soon arose between 
the Foundress and Madame de Brinon, whose 
surroundings were an utter contradiction to- 
the vow of poverty taken by the Order. She 
loved ease and grandeur as much as Mainte- 
non did self-denial and simplicity. These 
were by no means, however, her greatest 
faults. She seemed to have every talent,, 
save that of knowing how to govern. She 
was imperious, capricious, and greedy of 
worldly honour. These traits had, of 
course, been largely developed by the dis- 
tinction with which she had been treated by 
Louis. Seeing this, ministers and nobles 
had not failed to make use of her as the high 
road to favour by the medium of Madame de 
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Maintenon, who, it was believed, guarded the 
avenue to the King's heart. 

Madame de Brinon was well read, eloquent 
and persuasive, and had studied the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church far more 
deeply than many of the priests who listened 
to her exhortations on the Gospels with 
wonder and admiration. Many of the 
ecclesiastics were jealous of her reputation, 
whilst her frequent opposition to any new 
plans proposed by Maintenon was not likely 
to increase her consideration with her former 
friend and protectress. To her, indeed, she 
assumed rather the air of a grand lady 
abbess than of the superior of a convent. 
Madame de Maintenon, in fact, appeared the 
religieuse and Madame de Brinon as a dis- 
tinguished lady of the Court. 

This conflict of authority was certain, 
•ooner or later, to bring about evil results, 

"— ^inns as to their cause. 
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Jt was soon seen that people had been misled 
bv the wisdom of her words, which were in 
•such strong contrast to the folly of her 
4idmirers. The honours and presents she 
had received, so far from attaching her more 
firmly to the Institution, seemed to have had 
•exactly the opposite effect. She understood 
her position theoretically, but not practi- 
•cally. She had favourites amongst the 
novices on the one hand and entertained un- 
just aversions on the other ; whilst Madame 
«de Maintenon's supreme desire had ever been 
to have a Superior who could learn to forget 
Iherself in seeking the good of others. 

Two days after the date of a letter written 
Iby Maintenon to the Abbe Gobelin (in which 
she says the house cannot be governed by two 
people) Brinon was taken ill, and ordered by 
the physicians to take the waters at Bourbon. 
Thither accordingly she went. A procession 
«ras formed to meet her; she was compli- 
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mented and carried in pomp to the Church. 
jAll these honours she received as if they were* 
her due, and she returned to Saint-Cjr in a 
spirit of less conformity than she left it. It 
was at length resolved that removed she 
must be, but not without due consideration 
of the matter. 

This was given, and the King, the Bishop,, 
and Maintenon decided that her departure 
would be for the good of the Institution. 
This decision was conveyed to her in a lettre 
de cachet by Madame de Montchevreuil in 
1688. 

Brinon, who had had no idea of what was^ 
going on, was utterly thunderstruck, but she 
forebore any expression of grief or surprise. 
Shutting herself up in her apartments, with 
her maid and her niece, she gave out that she- 
was ill. 

This temporary seclusion enabled her to 

lotions for her departure, and the- 
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next day she set off without saying any 
adieux. 

Maintenon sent a carriage for her, with 
orders to Mansean to accompany her on 
lorseback to whatever place she might select. 
The coachman was desired to drive to the 
residence of the Duchess of Brunswick, and 
to wait for a letter. This missive to Madame 
de Maintenon was placed by Brinon in tha 
hands of Mansean with an air as unmoved as 
if its contents had never cost her a single 
regret. Indeed, she never lost her self- 
possession for a moment, in what was really 
a signal disgrace. 

The marvellous reticence that had been 
preserved on the subject is shown by a letter 
of Madame de Sevign^ : — 

" Madame de Brinon is no longer at Saint- 
Cyr ; she left it four days ago ; she is now 
at the Hotel de Gruise and does not appear to 
be* on bad terms with Maintenon, who sends- 
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to enquire for her every day. That increases 
the curiosity to know the cause of her dis- 
grace. Everybody is talking about it, but 
no one knows the real truth." 

Does not the role played by Brinon show 
her to have been a woman of the most con- 
summate worldly wisdom, for her letter to 
TVIaintenon had no other object than to beg 
that she would place her retirement in a 
favourable point of view before the world. 
Accordingly, ill-health was the reason 
alleged. She retired to the Abbey of Mau- 
besson, of which the Princess Louise of 
Hanover (aunt to the Duchess of Brunswick) 
was Abbess. 

Until the end of her life she remained in 
an apartment detached from the convent on 
the comfortable pension of two thousand 
livres per annum granted by the house of 
Saint-Oyr. 

We cannot take leave of this remarkable 
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woman without adverting to the fact that 
after the circumstances above narrated sho 
became the intermediary of Leibnitz and 
Bossuet in matters of theology relating " to 
the extinction of heresy." 

Before the "Constitutions of Saint-Cyr'*^ 
had been finally settled, much discussion had 
arisen as to the wisdom of requiring absolute 
vows to be taken by the inmates. 

The Bishop of Chartres was in favour of 
them. Pere la Chaise objected, giving as his 
opinion that children would always be better 
educated by persons who had not entirely 
renounced the world ; that women who had 
made such renunciation, if engaged to in* 
struct the young people, would be spending 
half their time in devotional practices instead 
of teaching the pupils ; and that tender^ 
facile minds could hardly be expected to be 
impressed with admiration of the austere 
lives of the mistresses, and that the object of 
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this foundation was not to multiply convents, 
of which there were already enough, but to 
^ive well-educated women to the State. 
There were plenty of nuns, but not enough 
good meres de famille. Education perfected 
at Saint-Cyr would be productive of the 
virtues, and these, instead of being shut up in 
the cloister, would help to sanctify the world. 

Such reasoning was sufficient to please the 
King, who replied — 

" Yes, I am founding a community and not 
a convent." 

Simple vows only were, therefore, taken 
in the first instance, but just in proportion to 
her own increased aversion to the world was 
the growing conviction of Madame de Main- 
tenon that these vows must be absolute, for 
she seems to have recognised no difference in 
the sacrifice such a regulation would impose 
on the young, and in her own case when re- 
liunciation was such an easy matter. 
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Youth is ardent, and there were some 
amongst the novices who already complained 
of the lack of austerity in their Institution, 
and became Carmelites. 

Madame de Maintenon feared that after her 
death these unquiet, fervid souls would be 
hankering after a more perfect "Order;'* 
whilst, on the other hand, by the present 
regulation the ladies were united in a common 
life, a uniform dress, and might at any 
moment return to the world by a dispensa- 
tion from the Bishop. She foresaw that if 
any relaxation of discipUne were introduced 
at Saint-Oyr, if the See of Chartres were 
filled by a Court prelate, the house would be 
depopulated, the children half educated, and 
the Royal benefits would have been bestowed 
on a house untrue to its first principles, and 
if the endowment were attacked Parliament 
would not protect a community that was 
useless to the State. 
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Such were the arguments by which Madame* 
de Maintenon tormented herself daily; the^ 
more so perhaps from her knowledge that 
there were several of the inmates quite satis- 
fied with the profession they had made, and 
ready to listen to the counsels of those whose 
interest was concerned in their return to the* 
world. 

" We cannot flatter ourselves," she said to 
the King, " that amongst so many persons of 
various conditions and dispositions not one of 
them will wander from the principles of 
virtue with which we desire to inspire all 
equally alike, but it will be an odd thing if 
any who do wander therefrom be not some- 
day aroused to a sense of duty by a remem- 
brance of those truths impressed on them in 
early life." 

The continued arguments and murmurings- 
that arose from the discussion of tliis new 
topic were very painful to its foundress, wha 
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was casting about for a body of directors to 
whose wisdom might be confided the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the community in case of her 
decease. 

The course of education at Saint- Cyr ap- 
pears to have been carried on with extreme 
care and tenderness, equal attention being 
paid to the development of physical strength 
as well as to mental culture. If any child 
manifested peculiar talent for any especial 
branch of study, every facility was afforded 
for its cultivation, but there was no insane 
attempt to force the growth of a plant whose 
seed had never been sown by Nature. 

The complete success of the system pursued 
was chiefly owing to the fact that the community 
was always well governed, every post being 
efficiently filled — that is to say those who 
obeyed were worthy of commanding, and ' 
those who commanded would ever have been 
willing to obey. 
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DeTOtion to Saint-Cjr may be called tlie 
passion of Madame de Maintenon's life. She 
was often there at six in the morning assist- 
ing in the children's toilet, after which she 
would [MISS the whole day with the same 
dass, watching its shortcomings, and correct- 
ing its faults time after time until satisfied 
that the needful reform was effected, when she 
would pass on to another. 

Without any desire that the children should 
be overtasked it was her wish that they 
should be constantly occupied, she herself 
setting them the example. Her cardinal 
maxim had ever been to make the house 
steer clear of that petty talk and narrow- 
mindedness which is so often engendered in 
any community of women, and to have these 
scions of gentle birth educated for family life 
by the inculcation of principles which should 
be their guide in af tor years. 

'^' liority on which sne grounded her 
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programme was a pamphlet by Fenelon, 
lentitled, " Treatiseon the Education of Grirls,*' 
and in every respect its adoption seemed to 
have answered. 

Dramatic representations were given at 
Saint-Ojr from time to time. The different 
parts were assigned to the pupils by 
Eacine, whilst from Boileau they received 
lessons in declamation. The King was 
generally present at the performances, and 
on such occasions Madame de Maintenon was 
seated on a low stool a little behind His 
Majesty. The favourite piece was "Esther." 

It soon became so popular that "Monsieur," 
all the Princes, and the courtiers solicited 
permission to be present. The King yielded, 
sending also invitations to several prelates and 
Jesuits, also to the celebrated Madame de 
Miramion. M. Dangeau thus refers to the 
performance — 

" The King dined early and left the table 
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to go to Saint-Cyr ; about three o'clock the- 
King and Queen of England arrived. The 
Bang received them in the chapel, and after- 
wards took them to see the tragedy of 
* Esther.' There were three arm-chairs ; the 
Queen of England was seated in the centre^ 
the King on the right, and Louis XIV. on 
her left. Madame de Caylus played the part 
of * Esther,' and the * piece ' never had better 
success." Madame de Sevigne was enthusiastic^ 
in her admiration of it. After a critical 
analysis of the play itself she winds up by 
saying, " G'est un rapport de la musique^ de$: 
verSi des chants^ des personnes, si parfait el si 
complet qu^on rCy souhaite rien. Lesjilles qui 
font des rois et des personnages sont faites 
expres. • . Tout y est simple, tout y est 
innocent, tout y est touchant.^^ 

On the return on the evening of the same 

>e King heard of the sudden death of 

she young Queen of Spain, who was 
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believed to liave been poisoned. This put 
an end for a time to Court festivities and 
dramatic performances at Saint-Cyr. 

Although many virtuous ecclesiastics had 
given these plays the sanction of their pre- 
sence, there were others who represented to 
Madame de Maintenon the evil effects that 
would be produced by their continuance — all 
^yes they said were on Saint- Oyr. It was 
looked upon as a model establishment, and 
the danger was, that whilst professing to 
imitate Saint-Cyr in general, they might err 
in particular by not restricting themselves to 
religious subjects ; and the introduction of 
profane pieces would certainly have a per- 
nicious influence. 

Maintenon saw the force of the argument, 
andacquiesced so farthat "Athalie" was given 
without any stage decorations or costumes. 
With two or three exceptions in favour of 
the young Duchess of Burgundy, all sub- 
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sequent performances took place in the apart- 
ment of Madame de Maintenon. Madame 
de Maintenon had not yielded without a 
struggle, and when conversing with Hebert 
on the subject, she told him that Saint 
Francois de Sales was less strict, for that he 
permitted the performance of sacred pieces 
to the daughters of the Visitation. 

" That is true," replied H^ert ; " these oc- 
casions are, however, very rare, it is entirely 
a private amusement, whereas here it is a 
public spectacle." 

In her zeal for the welfare of the million,, 
she asked Racine to write a poem setting 
forth the miseries of the people. Desirous 
to please, he gratified her wish, but the King 
having discovered the author, was so in- 
dignant with any historian presuming to 
question the wisdom of his administration 
that the poet was forbidden to re-appear in 
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Madame de Maiatenori saw him only once 
more to bid Jiina farewell before he returned 
to Port Royal, which he had pretended to 
have abandoned. He had, however, been in 
the habit of stealing away secretly from 
Court to visit his old friends to whom he now 
gladly returned, disgusted with the uncertain 
favour of Princes and his late mode of life,, 
yet feeling his disgrace so keenly that it 
shortened his days. Jansenism being looked 
upon by the King as the most flagrant of 
vices, and Racine having thus testified his 
devotion to the sect, and further directed in 
his will that he should be buried at Port 
Royal, was an offence of the deepest die to 
His Majesty, who expressed no regret when 
the tidings of the poet's death reached him. 

In the course of fifteen years the Institution 
had prospered far beyond her most sanguine 
expectations. Under her direction the educa- 
tion was pursued, and the characters formed 
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of some of the most remarkable women of 
the age. Amongst these may be cited Madame 
de Fontaines, Madame de Bonju, Madame 
de la Maisonfort (whom Maintenon called 
•* la phis aimahle sainte qui sort au monde^^^) 
Madame de Peron, who was for some time 
*^ Superior/' and who wrote the history of 
Saint-Cyr, and Madame de Griapion. It is 
pleasant to recur to the friendly, yet respect- 
ful footing maintained by the pupils towards 
Madame de Maintenon, who was received 
with every demonstration of joy and tender- 
ness in the almost daily visits she paid from 
Versailles and Marly. The ** Letters," which 
occupied nearly thirty consecutive years of 
her life, place her in a very different light to 
that represented by Saint Simon, who says, 
** that her sole occupation was in governing 
the King and his Ministers, in making and 
unmaking generals, in ruling over the Court, 
fif and ruining those she did not 
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like, in increasing her power, and extending 
it over everything, so that nothing and no 
•one could escape her. . . Not content 
^th governing France, but wishing through 
the Princesse des Ursius to govern Spain 
also, being in constant fear lest some Foreign 
Power should gain an ascendancy over her, 
•and in making the King and the State con- 
stantlyhervict,™."- 

Herein we differ from the historian, and 
l>elieve her influence to have been more 
moral than practical. The Duke de 
Noailles, who evidently writes con amove 
of his relative, and whose testimony 
by virtue of kinship must therefore be 
-taken cum grano salis^ says, *' That she gave 
Tier whole life to two exclusive aims — -viz., 
that of entire consecration to the King, con- 
forming herself to his wishes and tastes as a 
Christian and submissive wife, and an in- 
creasing endeavour to turn his thoughts 
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to God, and to the exercise of religious- 
duties." 

Whatever the extent of her power may 
have been, one thing is absolutely certain that 
none but a woman of extraordinary mental 
calibre could have not only reached, bufc 
maintained her position in such a corrupt 
Court. 



CHAPTER XII. 



The policy of Louis XIV. towards England^ 
his invasion of Holland, his constant warfare 
and the various treaties upon which he en- 
tered belong rather to the province of history 
than to these " Memoires.'* 

Leaving then these subjects to their proper 
domain, we cite again the truthful Madame 
de Sevign^, who, when speaking of tho 
magnificent hospitality shown towards 
the deposed King and Queen of Eng- 
land, adds that the same attention was^ 
paid by them to Madame de Maintenon, 
whether the King were absent or pre- 
sent ; both in public and private she was 
treated with distinction. With Mary of 
Modena,indeed,Maintenon was soon on terms,. 
of cloBe friendship ; induced, no doubt, by 
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similarity of religious sentiments, no less 
than by sympathy for the trials of an un- 
happy Queen. Madame de Oaylus says — 

" That even at Saint Germain the poor 
King and Queen were surrounded by people 
who betrayed them. Even the Queen's 
waiting-woman took the letters from her 
pocket that had been written to her by Louis 
:and Madame de Maintenon, and sent them to 
England. To a woman whose natural tastes 
and inclinations pointed to a life of retire- 
ment to be thus thrown into the most 
dazzling scenes of regal splendour, the posi- 
tion must have been delicate and embarras- 
sing. She was, however, complete mistress 
•of the situation, and fully equal to its diffi- 
culties, — it must be admitted of no common 
order, — even if we only think of her as placed 
in the midst of her Sovereign's family, the 
divers tastes and dispositions of every 
member of it, beloved by some, detested by 
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others, the wife of a powerful King, yet not 
a Queen ! " 

One of her greatest enemies was the second 
wife of "Monsieur," who, from feelings of jea- 
lousy, said and wrote all manner of things in- 
jurious to her reputation. No calamity, public 
or private, ever occurred that "Madame '*^ 
did not, in some way or other, trace to 
Madame de Maintenon. Her piety she de- 
clared to be hypocrisy ; she also accused her 
of having concealed the knowledge of the 
famine from the King, and of having seized 
on a large quantity of corn to enrich herself. 
Por nearly fifty years did this state of feeling 
subsist, when, towards their close, " Madame '^ 
had to eat the bitter bread of humiliation at 
the hands of the woman she had made her 
enemy. It was on the death of "Monsieur " (of 
whom we shall have to speak hereafter), that 
she endeavoured to obtain favour by the in- 
tervention of one whom she had so cruelly 
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maligned. When Maintenon was informed 
that "Madame" desired to see her, she took 
as a witness to the interview the Duchesse de 
Ventadour. The Royal lady commenced the 
recital of her wrongs by bitter complaints of 
the indifference with which she had been_ 
treated by the King during an illness; where- 
upon she was reminded on how many occasions 
Bhe had displeased His Majesty. " Madame " 
strenuously denied everything, except the 
offence in reference to her son's marriaofe, to 
which we shall subsequently refer. 

Maintenon heard her defence with the 
greatest calmness, then drawing forth a 
packet of letters from her pocket, she held 
them to " Madame," and enquired if she knew 
the writing. These epistles had been penned 
by herself to her aunt, the Electress of 
Hanover. Besides the most impertinent 
reflections on State affairs, there were the 
itrageous expressions concerning the 
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King and Madame de Maintenon. The latter 
had held these missives in her possession for 
jears, but had made no use of them until this 
moment. So overwhelmed was " Madame " 
with shame and confusion, that she fainted 
from the shock the discovery of her false- 
hoods had given her. 

She cried and asked pardon alternately, 
^* and surely," says the historian, " such a 
moment must have been one of deep humilia- 
tion to the proud Grerman/' 

This scene seems to have put b, finale to 
their bickerings and animosity. The triumph 
of Royalty over feudal power was seen in its 
full meridian of splendour at Versailles. No 
monarch before or since ever understood so 
well how to surround his throne with pageant 
and power. Each Prince or Princess had a 
complete household composed of lords and 
ladies-in-waiting, gentlemen and equerries. 
Besides this, there were notabilities of dis- 
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tinction from all parts of the kingdom. The 
one universal desire was to be about the 
Court. The beautiful chateau^ which had 
risen like a palace of enchantment, with the 
elegant Trianon as an annexe^ was the habitual 
residence of this brilliant assemblage. Here 
the King lived, as it were, in public, and the 
homage paid to him was little short of wor- 
ship to a divinity — a heathen one we would 
premise — the " Olympian Jove,'* in shorty 
as he is depicted in the picture at Versailles, 
with the different members of his family 
around him, and himself conspicuous aiJ 
" master of the gods." 

To the fetes, ceremonies, comedies, lotteries^ 
balls, and hunting excursions which followed 
each other in rapid succession, there was an 
endless coming and going. There were, 
besides, promenaides in the lovely gardens, 
Collations or dinners at Trianon and Marly — 
•HftrDetual amusement was the occupation of 
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each and every day alike. The sojourns ab 
Marly the King looked upon as a retreat to 
private life. There was less courtly cere- 
monial, no audiences were given, no envoy or 
ambassador was permitted to approach Hia 
Majesty, " and,'* says one authority, " gen- 
tlemen, even to the rank of lieutenants and 
ensigns were allowed to sit in his presence.'* 

Still there was not an absolute suspension 
of Royalty, only there were none of its em- 
barrassments. The most distinguished ladies 
assembled in Maintenon's apartment. With 
her the King passed and repassed frequently^ 
and they were both evidently much more at 
their ease and less remarked than at Ver- 
sailles ; they also dined at the same table. 
Racine had the privilege of being admitted 
to their reunions^ and wrote charming ac- 
counts of them to Boileau. 

After the Queen's death Madame de Main- 
tenon had gathered around her a httle 

B. 
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coterie, whose tastes were congenial with her 
own, and who were called " Familieres^ 
It was thus that she formed so close a friend* 
ship with the Duchesse de Chevreuse, and 
the Duchesse de Beauvilliers, neither of whom 
had paid their adoration to Montespan. There 
was, in short, always a little Court about her 
without any visible or acknowledged Queen. 
Louis XIV. was a liberal patron of the 
fine arts. . He encouraged literary and scien- 
tific men in his own, as well as from all 
other countries. In no other Court at the 
same period do we find such an array of 
illustrious names as in these annals. After 
Turenne and Conde, he had as generals 
of his armies the Marshals de Vauban, de 
Catinat, de Luxembourg, de Vendome, and de 
Villars. The Admirals of the Fleet were 
Duquesne, Duguay, Kouin and Tourville. Of 
the ministers, Colbert and Louvois, mention 

been made, and also of Comeille, 
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Eacine and Moli^re, who so greatly enriched 
literature with their chefs-d'oeuvre. Nor must 
we omit Bourdaloue, Bossuet and Massillon, 
who dared to speak to him without flattery ; 
unlike the servile wretch who, when preach- 
ing before the King, said, " Nous mourrons 
tonSf^* then turning and bowing obsequiously 
to His Majesty, he added humbly, ^^presque 
tans.** 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The policy of Louis XIV., as we know at 
the commencement of his reign, was essen- 
tially one of aggrandisement — a policy whose 
secret objects and contrivances were never 
fully revealed until the publication of the 
State Papers by M. Miquet, and, as a clever 
writer in one of our own Reviews has ob- 
served, " the fatal passion for foreign in- 
fluence and territorial asrofrandisement which 
was gratified, but not satiated by the 
triumphs of 1671, and the following years, 
has been chastened and avenged in 1871 under 
our own eyes/** 

In the days of the Grand Monarque^ war 
made no difference whatever in Court splen* 

" Sojal and £epablican France.' ' 
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dours and retainers. There was the same 
pomp, magnificence, occupations and plea- 
sures at all times, and at all seasons. It was 
customary in the spring for all the princes 
and nobles to set off to different sections of 
the army, returning to winter at Versailles. 
The King was usually followed or accom- 
panied by the Princesses and Madame de 
Maintenon, but the Royal ladies were left 
behind during the siege of Mons, only going 
out to meet His Majesty on his return at 
€ompifegne, after which he went to Saint-Cyr 
to thank God for the victory he had obtained. 
He refused the congratulatory addresses that 
were proposed, and the Academy gave " the 
modesty of the King," in this matter as a 
subject for the next prize. 

Maintenon sustained the most profound 
aversion to the cut and dried speeches of 
this literary society, rightly deeming its com- 
pliments and flatteries food befitting only 
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small minds. No marvel that she should 
have said to Fenelon, " Are you not ashamed 
to be amongst people who utter such words ?'^ 
Louis determined to enhance the reputa- 
tion of his arms still further, and to com* 
mence the next campaign by a brilliant con- 
quest. The Court set out for Versailles in 
May. The Princesse de Conti, the Duchess, 
and the Princesse d'Harcourt, were in the 
King's coach, "Madame" and her ladies 
occupied the next ; Madame de Maioteoon 
and Mademoiselle de Castega were in the 
caleche generally used by the King on hunt- 
ino^ excursions. On this occasion the usual 
ivgal pomp was dispensed with ; indeed^ 
absence of display and extravagance charac- 
terised the whole journey, for, as Madame 
de Maintenon took care to point out to the 
King, it would be sadly misplaced, amidst the 
scenes of misery and squalor through which 
^9&di^ agriculture and commerce being 
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at a complete standstill throughout the 
traversed provinces. Unlike Montespan^ 
under similar circumstances, who always 
managed to be provided with the same luxu- 
ries as were to be had at Versailles or 
Clagny, Maintenon had counselled a modera- 
tion which, by comparison, was almost 
Spartan in its simplicity. 

The King reviewed his troops in the 
presence of the ladies, who saw before 
them a hundred and twenty thousand men 
arrayed in four columns. Two days later 
they were all in marching ordep; Namur 
was invested and taken, notwithstanding a 
garrison of nine thousand men. This victory 
was followed by the battles of Steinkirk and 
Nerwinde. The latter was a mere village, 
yet it cost the lives of twenty thousand men. 

Louis having fallen ill at Quesnoy, returned 
as promptly as possible to Versailles. There 
he heard of the serious illness of his brave 
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general, Luxemburg, to whom lie sent his own 
physician Fagon, with these words — " I con- 
jure you, sir, to do for him whatever you 
would do for me." 

Pfere de la Chaise and Louvois were by no 
means averse to use the influence of Madame 
de Maintenon as a stepping-stone to Royal 
favour. That it was not inconsiderable, may 
be inferred from the observation of Madame 
de Sevign6, who says — " Laplace de Madame 
de Maintenon est admirable. II rHy en a jamais 
en^ il fHy en aura jamais de pareille.^^ 

The King was growing old, and it was 
thought by many that he trusted too much 
to the counsels of his Confessor. It was 
further alleged that noblemen, prelates, and 
Jansenists were alike aggrieved by the con- 
ferences they held almost daily. 

Not unfrequently the King bitterly re- 
pented having followed the advice of Pfere de 
la Chaise, especially in refusing to sanction 
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the election of two Cardinals he had favoured. 
Louis was so angry on this occasion that, 
wishing to throw the blame on the ecclesi- 
astic, he said — '* No enterprise undertaken by 
the Jesuits has ever succeeded ; they would 
•do better to rule their pupils than attempt 
to govern the State." 

Such an unusual outburst alarmed the 
•Confessor, who believed himself irretrievably 
ruined in the eyes of the King. It was a 
critical moment unquestionably, and P6re de 
la Chaise never worked with more real anxiety 
to regain his credit with the King than at 
this period. He took care to make such dis- 
tribution of the vacant benefices as should be 
well pleasing to Louis, rather than such as 
would gratify his own wishes. Feeling him- 
jself still insecure, he sought the mediation 
of Madame de Maintenon, who at once re- 
assured him, and he was re-instated in the 
Eng's favour more fully than ever. To such 
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an extent was his power augmented, that hi* 
enemies asked impatiently if the kingdom 
were to be governed by Jesuits. 

During the siege of Mons, Louvois, it ap* 
pears, had made many false political moves 
which he saw clearly enough when the war 
was over, and with this knowledge came the 
conviction that his days at Court were 
numbered. To the King he was hateful, but 
for the moment necessary, and he continued 
to work with the Ministers awhile longer^ 
showing his resentment, but concealing his 
motives for it. 

Tt is said that one day the King spoke so 
harshly to him, that Louvois threw his papers 
on the table exclaiming — 

" One does not know how to please you ! '^ 

TThereupon Louis got up, took the tongs, 

and would have struck the insolent Minister 

but for the interference of Madame de Main- 

Tt lias been asserted that ^^ the name 
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of the Marquis de Louvois has been indis- 
solubly connected with the great actions of 
Louis, although the only real services he 
rendered to the State — services very dispro- 
portionate to his numerous and incurable 
errors — were performed in his capacity of a 
military administrator, '* whereas " the real 
authors of the system of the foreign policy of 
France were Mazarin and M. de Lionne. Be 
this as it may, Louvois was certainly en- 
gaged in the most important transactions of 
Louis' reign, and it is equally true that after 
many years of service to the Grovernment, the 
constant little imbroglios with his Royal 
master which followed the campaign of Mons 
told fatally on his health. He died almost 
suddenly. By some his death was attributed 
to poison, by others to profound grief at the 
displeasure of his Sovereign. 

The habits of the Dauphiness had become 
another source of vexation to the King. She^ 
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cared no longer to participate in his favourite 
amusements, but preferred retirement and 
leisure for her religious duties. She was 
suspected, too, of more partiality for her 
own country than for that over which she 
might some day reign. 

This suspicion excited dislike, whereby 
mutual distrust was engendered, and to this 
was added jealousy, on her part, of Madame de 
Maintenon. So well aware was the latter of 
the existence of this feeling that at a later 
period it was with no little surprise she 
heard of a courier having come to Saint-Cyr 
to summons her to the death-bed of the 
Dauphiness, who she had left pretty well that 
same morning. This little act, at a moment 
when we may charitably hope all dissimula- 
tion was at an end, was the finest testimony 
to the real state of mind of the Dauphiness 
towards her soi-disant enemy. 

State affairs did not prevent the King from 
looking cloBely into family matters. To give 
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solidity to the position to which he had de- 
stined the Count de Toulouse, and the Duke- 
du Maine, he resolved that a marriage should 
take place between their sister Mdlle. de- 
Blois, second daughter of Madame de 
Montespan and his nephew, the Duke de^ 
Chartres (afterwards the Regent of Orleans),, 
whilst the former was to be united to a 
daughter of the house of Cond6. Whether 
the child of a legitimate alliance, or the off- 
spring of an illicit amour, to the Grand' 
Monarque, it was all the same. The pre- 
judices of the nation had no weight with him, 
for he determined not only to be master of 
his people's actions, but of their judgment 
also. The consequences of these ill-fated 
marriages, and the *' Theban hatred " and 
rivalry that subsisted between the Duke du 
Maine and the Duke of Orleans were disas- 
trously developed twenty years afterwards* 
on the death of the King. 
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Madame de Maintenon had entered heart 
and soul into the union, but to the proud 
daughter of the Elector Palatine, the affair 
was quite autre chose. When the Duke de 
Cbartres advanced to kiss her hand in pre- 
sence of the assembled Court, she boxed his 
ears for consenting to such an alliance. 
Saint Simon, who had the utmost abhorrence 
of these pretenders to Royalty, says with evi- 
dent gusto, in his " Memoires " — 

** En ce moment Madame hit applique un 
sovfflet si sonore qu^il fut entendu de quelqaes 
pas,'* &c. 

The Abb6 Dubois had been employed to 
mediate between the parties. Of him it may 
truly be said that he was one of those ** de- 
lightful Churchmen whose only ecclesiastical 
habit was their soutane, and who did not 
pretend to the smallest shred either of 
faith or morals," a class of men who abound 
in all the " Memoirs " of the period. He had 
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formerly been preceptor to the young Prince, 
.^nd in that capacity he obtained the influence 
Tie now exercised over his former pupil to 
overcome his alleged scruples to the marriage. 
After setting forth its innumerable advan- 
liages, he wound up by reminding him that 
on the death of " Monsieur " he would have 
the rank of first Prince of the blood, and as 
the King had set his heart on the alliance, 
he would take care the position should be a 
right Royal one. 

The Duke yielded, and when "Monsieur" and 
^' Madame " saw that further opposition would 
be useless, they also relented, and the mar- 
riage was celebrated with great eclat at Ver- 
Bailles. Dubois received an Abbey and 
Cardinal's hat for his share in the transac- 
tion. 

Pfere de la Chaise, being totally ignorant 
whose hand had moved the wires in this 
matrimonial affair, represented to the King 
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that it was an ill-advised gift, for Dubois, he- 
said — 

"Had three vices — women, wine, ancE 
gambling.'' 

" That may be,'* replied the King, " but he- 
is not in love, he is never drunk, and he^ 
never loses ! " 

What a palliation for the creature's vice 
from the lips of the most powerful monarch 
in Europe ! 

During the whole reign of Louis XIV. 
religious affairs were in a state of turmoil^ 
and it was in the midst of these that the 
Kinof's marriao:e with Madame de Maintenon 
Lad taken place. There is little doubt that 
her influence, united with that of Pere de la 
Chaise, caused the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes for the suppression of the worship of 
the Huguenots, who were equally detested by 
herself and the Jesuit Father ; and the spirit 
** ^^ution which was too soon rampant 
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disgraced that so-called age of civilisation by 
acts worthy only of the most degraded bar- 
barism, whilst the half million Huguenots wha 
effected their escape carried with them ta 
other countries the industry and arts estab* 
lished by Colbert in France. 

By such means were the inmates of Port 
Royal dispersed ; even those who might have 
spoken in its favour were afraid to do so, for 
the people about the King were all alike ob» 
sequious and greedy of distinction ; knowing- 
little, and caring less about religion they were 
hostile to Jansenists and Huguenots alike,, 
counting both as heretical, and therefore to* 
be exterminated to the bitter end at any 
cost. Happily, however, neither envy nor 
tyranny could repress the splendid corrusca- 
tions of genius which flashed upon the world! 
from the solitude of Port Royal in such 
masterminds as those of Arnauld, Pascal^ 
Nicole, Lancelot, Sainte Marthe, and Racine> 

s 



all of whom had resided within the walls ui. 
the Abbey. 

The Jansenists had been condemned by 
the Court of Rome, and whilst Versailles per- 
secuted, Le Tellier (who succeeded Pfere de la 
Chaise), never rested until the sign was given 
by the King for their final destruction. 

So virulent was the hatred of the Jesuits 
towards this body that the dispersion of the 
community could not satisfy them — the build- 
ing itself must be swept from the face of the 
earth ; and the fatal writ which was to ac- 
complish this being finally issued, every trace 
of the house was soon utterly destroyed. 

No so, however, the taste for philosophy 
the Jansenists had inculcated. Fenelon as- 
tonished the Court by teaching his pupil, the 
Duke of Burgundy, that Kings were made 
for their subjects, and not their subjects for 
them. Bossuet had educated the Dau- 
' -^ «irithout inculcating any suchprin- 
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<5iples, and it was bitterness for the King to 
recognise in his grandson " sentiments that 
overturned his whole system of policy." 

It had not sufficed to Le Tellier that he 
had caused the destruction of the Jansenists. 
Their downfall was the superstructure on 
which he intended to build up the fortunes of 
the Jesuits, and by such means render them 
arbiters of the Catholic faith throughout 
France. He it was who extorted the famous 
Bull Uniger^tus from the Pope, which was, 
in fact, the triumph of Jesuitical art. Of the 
commencement of this constitution of the 
clergy. Saint Simon thus (5 chapter, ix 
volume) comments — 

" So fatal to the Church and the State, so 
shameful to Rome, so mischievous to religion, 
so advantageous to the priests, the Sulpicians, 
the Ultramontanes, the ignorant, the crea- 
tures of nothing, and especially to all sorts 
of knaves and scoundrels — the consequences 
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of which directed as much as possible on the* 
pattern of the Eevocation of the Edict of 
Nantes — ^have thrown everything into dis- 
order, ignorance, deceit and confusion, with a 
violence which still lasts, under which the* 
whole kingdom groans and trembles, and 
which after more than thirty years of persecu- 
tion, lays on all things and all professions a^ 
weight ever more extensive and more insup* 
portable.*' 



CHAPTER XIV. 



As no history of this period could be com 
plete without reference to the two great 
theologians of the epoch and to the extra- 
ordinary Madame Guion, the subject, we 
think, may be fitly introduced here. Before, 
however, entering on the field of polemics, 
we must step aside for a moment to note that 
in the year 1660, M. de Harlai had been pro- 
posed to fill the See of Paris, which had just 
become vacant. The most strenuous oppo- 
sition was made to this appointment by M. 
Vincent de Paule, on account of the Bishop's 
irregularity of conduct in the diocese of 
Rouen, over which he had presided. The 
illness of the prelate's opponent gave M. de 
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Harlai an opportunity of successfully urging- 
his claims the second time, and so the 
appointment was duly made. 

As it was well known that the influence of 
the reigning favourite (Madame de Monte- 
span) of Louis XIV. had secured the Arch- 
bishop his post, no further comment i& 
needed than this ; that a more rigid censor of 
vice than M. de Harlai might not have been 
found so accommodating to His Majesty. 

And thus it happened that the wily Arch- 
bishop suited himself to circumstances, and 
treated Church matters with no more con- 
sideration than he would have bestowed on 
the m^st trivial mundane affairs. His agree- 
able face, suavity of manner, remarkable 
conversational power, and a prodigious 
memory, were preponderating advantages in 
his favour, and for a considerable time kept 
bis most glaring faults completely in the 
d* But the King, who was by no 
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means a bad judge of character, began to 
mistrust his eloquence, and the clergy his* 
fascinating address, for it was impossible 
they could shut their eyes to the corruption 
in their midst. Dogma, it is true, was every- 
where enforced with extreme severity, but 
there was neither discipline nor morality 
throughout the diocese, and just in propor- 
tion to the King's reformed mode of life was 
the decline of the Archbishop's credit. 

Quietism had for some time been gaining 
over many adherents, and Madame Guion^ 
who was the soul and centre of the sect, had 
no sooner arrived in Paris than the Arch- 
bishop, who condemned her doctrines, ob- 
tained an order for her incarceration (on 
some false and slanderous accusation) in 
the convent of the daughters of the Visita- 
tion in the Rue Saint-Antoine. Although 
she had partisans at Court and in the world, 
yet Mademoiselle de la Maisonfort, her 
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cousin, was the only one who dared to speak 
on her behalf. 

This lady came of an ancient and honour- 
able family in Berry, and had for twelve 
years been canoness of Poussay. The Abb^ 
Gobelin had introduced her to Madame de 
Maintenon, and she had been admitted to 
Saint-Cyr to carry on her education there. 
This she had done with so much earnestness 
and diligence as to have won the esteem and 
admiration of its Foundress, to whom she 
said that the falsehoods invented about 
Madame Guion had originated with relatives 
who wanted her money ; that the A^rchbishop 
was perfectly aware of her innocence, but 
would not declare it, unless she gave her 
consent to the marriage of her daughter with 
his nephew, the Marquis de Chanvalon. 

Urged by Maintenon, the King consented 
to receive a petition in her favour, and the 

once given for her release. 
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The Archbishop dared not remonstrate, 
l)ut before setting her at liberty he deter- 
mined to save his own honour, and insist on 
her signing a paper to prove that at least on 
-one point he was not mistaken — viz., that she 
was a heretic. Here, however, the prelate was 
foiled, as Madame Guion would not admit 
that her books contained error, but the politic 
Madame de Maintenon at length persuaded 
her to yield, as it would in no way compro- 
mise her, she said, "for she would assure the 
Xing of the violence that had been used to 
• obtain it, and she was well aware that a 
second order was at that moment pending to 
remove her to another prison a hundred 
leagues from Paris." After such a fashion 
.alas ! can princes be deceived, and the ways 
of justice trammelled by tlie abusive exercise 
of arbitrary authority I 

The Duchess de Chevreuse, et de Beau- 
'villiers, the Princes d'Harcourt, the Mar- 
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quise de Montchevreuil, and Madame Ae 
Miramion, all testified the joy they felt on 
finding that Madame Guion had regained her 
freedom ; for, as we have before remarked, 
she had many friends at Court who professed 
her doctrines. Madame de Maintenon's^ 
interest in her was at first a morbid curiosity 
to converse with so extraordinary a person,, 
but her personal charms, her misfortunes^ 
her gentleness and patience, her veneration 
for Divine things, all contributed to give- 
their intimacy a secure foundation, and now 
they frequently passed whole days in each 
other's society. 

The Archbishop's warning of her errors 
was unheeded, and she was received at Saint- 
Cyr, where she distributed her books, and 
thus disseminated the seeds of the so-called 
heresy. 

Every day added to the number of her 
loiples. One, who in point of influence 
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^as worth all the rest, was the Abb6 Fenelon* 
His sermons had laid the foundation of his re- 
putation, and he had also gained notoriety for 
lis success in the conversion of Protestants ; 
yet withal he was accused of favouring the* 
tenets of Jansenius, and although twice 
named by the King for the Episcopate, he 
had been rejected by the Confessor on the- 
ground of his adherence to Port Royal. 

A great cabal had been raised as to the 
appointment of preceptor to the Duke of 
Burgundy, and when Fenelon was named,, 
the idea was considered untenable, because 
there lingered around him a suspicion of 
Jansenism. 

Two divines deemed the charge unworthy 
of credence, and assured Madame de Main- 
tenon he was as true a Jesuit as themselves ; 
they would answer for his submission to the 
Church, and for his exemplary piety. 

• 

Bossuet declared that in that order of the^ 
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-clergy he did not know his equal, and 
further assured the King that the Duke of 
Burgundy would only be too fortunate in 
being educated by a man who united in him- 
self so many brilliant qualities. 

On him, therefore, the choice fell. 

It is not, we think, difficult to imagine the 
persuasive eloquence of the gifted author of 
^' T^l^maque," rendered the more effective by 
his grace of manner, and a simple, unaffected 
mode of teaching — above all a sincere love 
to God expressed with real earnestness. 
Such was the proselyte who was won over to 
the mysticism of the Quietists, and such the 
magic power the beautiful fanatic exercised 
over other learned divines and philosophers, 
that " they who came to scoff remained to 

ft 

pray." 

It must, however, in truth be asserted that 
many amongst those who professed adhe- 
rence to her tenets became seceders when no 
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longer under the influence of personal 
example. 

Not so Fenelon. He gave himself up un» 
reservedly to the study of the new doctrines 
as expressed in the "Moien Court." If 
there were errors, they were mere trivialities, 
and Madame Guion herself appeared abso- 
lutely faultless in the simplicity, sincerity 
and blamelessness of her life and conduct. 
Besides, she was suffering persecution, and 
with the Abbe's extreme sensibility for the 
unfortunate, that fact alone would have made 
him her champion. He did not like the 
Archbishop of Paris, and did not hesitate to 
denounce the scandalous life he was pur» 
suing. 

** Quietism" became everywhere the leading 
topic of conversation, and the greater number 
of ecclesiastics expressed alarm at the in- 
crease of its followers. 

The philosopher Corbinelli, who was " first 
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*an Atheist, then a Christian, and next a 
Christian Quietist," presided over the As- 
sembly in the house of Madame de Majre, 
where the mystics assembled, as Madame de 
Coulanges says — " Pour faire des romans de 
religion. 

The ladies of Saint-Oyr assured Madame 
de Maintenon that there was something in 
the conversation of Madame Guion that led 
them always to think of God, and so without 
going further into the question Madame de 
Maintenon allowed them to indulge their 
<5onfidences in her. She seems to have been 
consulted like an oracle, and listened to as a 
saint. 

For four years Madame de Maintenon over- 
whelmed her with attention, and three times 
a week her meetings were held at the Hotels 
de Chevreuse and de Beauvilliers. There, 
after a frugal repast, they conferred together 
on spiritual matters, and spoke only on such 
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subjects as should tend to progressive love to 
Ood. 

The Abb^ Fenelon presided at these 
mysterious conferences, to which no do- 
mestic of the establishment was admitted, 
•Courtiers murmured at the secrecy with 
which they were conducted, but the King 
looked calmly on ; the presence of Madame 
de Maintenon was no doubt considered by 
him an antidote to all evil. 

It has been thought strange that a woman 
of her penetration and clear-headedness 
should have been carried away by the pre- 
tended revelations, miracles, and ecstasies of 
a fanatic, but it appears to us that she desired 
to look to the mainspring of Madame Guion's 
Xkctions, and not to be swayed by externals. 
Her motives seemed to be love to God only ; 
the sacrifice of the feelings, will, and happi- 
ness, so that He alone were glorified. To 
such tenets who could take exception P 
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We have called her ** a fanatic," for there 
were many whimsicalities practised by her» 
self and her followers that seemed wholly 
incompatible with that pure, undefiled reli- 
gion which she and they professed. Her im- 
prisonment had cured her of some of these 
absurdities, and after her intercourse with 
Fenelon no more was heard of her " prophe- 
sying," whilst the society of a man of high 
culture had enlarged her ideas and removed 
her from that sphere of eccentricity which, 
together with the novelty of her views, had 
caused so much alarm to those who felt 
bound to resist every innovation on their 
own religious teaching. 

Her vivid imagination, which had been apt 
to run riot with its own extravaorances, had 
been imperceptibly cooled by her intercourse 
with Madame de Maintenon, whilst no doubt 
the support of so powerful a protectress had 
^^ Her from ridicule. 
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The Abb^ Grobelin, by reason of age and in- 
^rmities, had become almost useless at Saint- 
Cjrr, and it was a perplexing question to 
Main tenon who should next jBU the place of 
her Confessor. Vhre Bourdalone had been 
named, but she esteemed his talents too 
highly to have him called away from a wide 
sphere of usefulness to assume the limited 
functions of her spiritual director. She 
dreaded falling into the hands either of a 
Jansenist, or a man of simply ambitious 
views, but she said to herself, a Confessor 
she must have who would occupy himself 
solely with Saint-Cyr and herself. She con- 
sulted two well-known ecclesiastics, one of 
whom recommended M. des Marais, and the 
other, Fenelon. To let them both have a fair 
chance, she set herself to work to become' 
thoroughly acquainted with their respective 
characters. To this end she appointedl them 
her ministers at Saint-Cyr, consulting- them ia 
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all important matters, and, finding in each so 
much aprightness, zeal, and good judgmcDt, 
as to be sorely puzzled to which to give the 
preference. But at whatever cost to her own 
feelings, she felt the necessity of a vigilant, 
inflexible, severe man to keep her strictly to 
her duties in a country and position where all 
concurred to draw her away from them, and 
such were essentially the characteristics of 
M. des Marais, whilst the simple unaffected 
piety, and agreeable manners of the brilliant 
Fenelon, were also recommendations to her 
favour. 

Both directors were equally displeasing to 
the Jesuits, who quite despaired of ever in- 
spiring Fenelon with the zeal of their order; 
for, although he was one with them in doc- 
trine, he was far too amiable and moderate in 
opinion to oppress and persecute those who 
differed from him. 

It seems the fate of such men to be as 
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-much disliked by their own party as by that 
to which they do not belong ! 

Just about this time the bishopric of 
Ohartres becoming vacant, Maintenon de- 
parted from her usual rule never to ask for 
the promotion to a see for any one chosen 
by herself, by requesting the King to bestow 
it upon the Abbe des Marais. It seemed the 
more desirable, from the fact that her be- 
loved Institution of Saint-Cyr, being in the 
diocese, the diocesan might also become the 
director of her conscience. The messenger 
who conveyed the news of his appointment, 
found the Abb^ on his knees before a crucijfix 
in a small room, the only furniture of which 
was a chair, a table, and a map of the Holy 
Land. 

So far from being elated by the tidings, 
M. des Marais was so unwilling to accept 
the responsibility thus thrust upon him, that 
he burst into tears and declined it. It was 
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only after the repeated entreaties of hi& 
ecclesiastical superiors and Madame de Maic- 
tenon, that his consent was obtained. Hav- 
ing once set his shoulder to the wheel, ha 
worked unceasingly for Saint-Oyr against 
Madame Guion, and against the Jansenists, 
The mystic meetings still went on, and, as the* 
priests were not admitted, it was not sur- 
prising that they should take offence at these- 
continued conferences. Sometimes Madame 
Guion preached herself, and on all occasions 
she exacted from every one an account of 
their most secret thoughts. 

On one occasion the Duchesse de Guiche 
being present, much to the scandal of the- 
whole party, she burst out laughing, where- 
upon Madame Guion enquired the object of 
her mirth. 

" I was thinking," said the Duchess 
" how foolish you were, and that we were 
not much better." 



L 
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The Archbishop of Paris, who was bent 
on ruining JFenelon, determined to compli- 
-cate his alleged defection by a conscience- 
clause at the Sorbonne, and the question 
was mooted whether a prince ought to allow 
liis children to have a tutor who was even 
suspected of Quietism. Bossuet parried the 
^juestion, for Fenelon was his friend. But it 
was resolved not to let the subject end here ; 
so it was next affirmed that Madame Guion 
was interfering with the discipline of Saint- 
Cyr, and that more deference was paid to her 
decisions than to the orders of a bishop. 
There was some truth in these complaints, 
for the writings of Madame Guion were read 
with avidity, and the Superior, Madame du 
Peron, was the only one who did not appear 
to be impressed with the new views. 

The novices pretended to dream dreams, 
and see visions, whilst the essential and all- 
important duty of prayer was made a pretext 
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for the neglect of the most important daily 
duties* 

The Bishop of Chartres next appeared on 
the scene ; he spoke privately and persua- 
sively to the novices. Some were convinced^ 
others rebelled ; the chief delinquent, as may 
be supposed, was Mademoiselle Maisonfort. 
The Bishop desired that all books, whether 
printed or in manuscript, should be given up 
to him. Madame de Maintenon, who was 
present (and had probably concerted this 
little scheme beforehand), took from her 
pocket instantaneously " Le Moien Court,"^ 
and others reluctantly followed her example. 

Fenelon, who was the Confessor of Made- 
moiselle Maisonfort, feared that the indigna- 
tion of the Superior would fall on her di- 
rector; he begged her to submit to the Bishop^ 
and required promises from her which were 
only given after many protestations. Madame 

guested to remove from the 
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Institution, and Madame de Maintenon ob- 
served the utmost secrecy throughout the 
whole affair, lest it should come to the ears 
of the King; so that, outwardly at least, all 
was calm and fair seeming. 

But if the Confessor of the Community 
had murmured at the presence, the ladies 
murmured none the less at the absence of 
Madame Guion, and many of them deter- 
mined to keep up their intercourse with her 
by letter. 

The epistles written by Madame Guion 
in reply, all passed through the hands of 
Madame de Maintenon, and one copy of the 
prohibited work which had been surrep- 
titiously concealed from the Bishop, served 
for the reproduction of others in writing. 

Nicole and Langeron, who were before the 
closest friends, wrote bitter things of each 
other ; so did Bossuet and Fenelon, and all 
because of their different modes of expressing 
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their lore to God ! Maintenon held separate 
consultations with the different ecclesiastics, 
a*nongst them Bourdalone ; they one and all 
expressed their disapprobation of " The 
MoiEX Court." 

Uncertain as to the issue of all these 
cabals, she advised Madame Guion to seek 
some quiet retreat, at least for the present. 
To this advice she yielded, only allowing 
Fouquet, Fenelon, and two other intimate 
friends to know the spot she had chosen ; 
this, however, was soon discovered by her 
enemies, who accused her of sowing broad- 
cast the poison of Quietism, and it was again 
alleged that imprisonment should be her 
fifuerdon, for her heresy was ruining the 
world. 

Her reply was, " Those who I have ruined 
Thou, GxkJ, knowest are full of love to- 
wards Thee. When the women," she added, 
•Moved display and vanity, covered their 
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faces with rouge, and brought their families 
to misery by their luxuries and their gam- 
bling, no one spoke ; now they have been 
taught to abandon all these things as worth- 
less, it is alleged that I have ruined them. 
Ah ! if 1 had made them quit piety for vice, 
what worse things could be said against me ?" 

Madame de Maintenon still continued faith- 
ful to her, not, however, because she felt that 
the judgment of Fenelon could outweigh for 
tk moment that of the other learned theolo- 
gians, but because there was a great differ- 
ence between the heresy and the person of 
the heretic, for whom she entertained the 
most profound compassion ; yet to dissipate 
the seeds of distrust that were springing up 
around her, Madame de Maintenon repeated 
her prohibition of going to Saint-Cyr, and the 
request that every vestige of her books 
should be kept out of the place. 

La Maisonfort's was the esprit fort that 
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gave them the most trouble, but at lengthy 
by persuasion, Madame de Maintenon effected 
what the Bishop had been unable to do, and 
she surrendered her books with some of the 
leaves tacked together, which she begged 
might not be read. Of course Madame de 
Maintenon did read them, and — not to edifica- 
tion — their counterpart may, it is said, he 
found in some of the religious " Manuals " in 
use in the present day. 

Madame Guion had many powerful friends 
to stand by her in the day of trial. The de 
Beauvillieis, the Colberts, and the Chevreuses 
were amongst them, and, with many others,, 
joined in presenting a petition to the King at 
the unjust treatment she was receivings 



CHAPTER XV. 

Madame Guion refused to be justified ; she 
thanked them, and said she preferred throw- 
ing herself upon Divine love to save her. 
This only increased the admiration of her 
devotees, and probably silenced some of her 
enemies. 

M. de Marais, however, was irreconcilabley 
and this difference of opinion between two* 
men whom she equally esteemed, caused 
much vexation to Madame de Maintenon. 
It was avowed that the King had not yet 
heard of the commotion which was more or 
less attracting the attention of all Europe^ 
but it is far more probable that, in his dislike- 
to all innovation or novelty, he resolutely 
shut his eyes to the fact, and pretended to* 
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n^g;ini Madame de Gaion as a merely eccen- 
tric indiTidualy of whom he had heard from 
tiaae to time* 

Jllthou:^ Madjime de Maintenon had never 
>ii i;liorawii her friendship from the "fanatic," 
wc^ br some perversion of ideas, she now 
(viS?v^ hf^r former protectress to be her 
<i»tttY. Tois^ she sajrs in her "Life," ia 
;^^^ ^x\ o^" the £tct that it was she who had 
ywx via$lT ti^vewd her from oppression afc 
^is? cv^^a3:»*cct*oe::t of tbe persecution. 

A xvcs:.::::.:::<v ci *hree ecclesiastics was 
v.wA^,;^ m>_^ >0:us:ji ^^-oe her case. Madame 

iv^vij; ^As ::xvc::»sc^^:TCe when she was told 
4>^3 :i?^ :i.r^^^ iJirr:^ec sbe wished to appoint 
^'^^.'^ :rj, a xx^r^i^ovec to iare a roioe in the 
vohW^^tuts. Tij^ Bisbo:> of Chartres, the 
1^ .;:v >t^f V;ccv;jt;?j^iN. Ba^t^:weI^ Boilean^ and the 

T}}^ CiCJTifcc^-irwx^ TOvDk piaoe aa: Isst. mach 
to the ckKi|g9va ol 4Jbe Ajhc&^^sSm^ of Paris, 
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"who asserted they ought to have been held in 
his diocese, where the heresy originated. He 
took a petty advantage of the other ecclesi- 
astics, by passing prematurely a vote of public 
censure on the books they were going to 
examine. Such an act was without prece- 
dent, and elicited remarks, of which the fol- 
lowing is a sample : — 

" It*8 all very well for him to judge of the 
dogmas of Mysticism — in all his life has he 
ever read a book of devotion ? Has he ever 
prayed to God often enough to be able to 
judge of the effect of prayer ? " 

Foiled on all sides, the Archbishop asked 
for an audierce of the King, to whom lie 
declared that the Bishops of Meaux and of 
Chalons were holding secret conferences at 
Issy. 

** I know it," replied the King. 

" These assemblies," continued the Arch- 
bishop, " may conceal some plot — '' 
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" I know the prelates," answered the King, 
^Hhey are judging Madame Guion; she is in 
my diocese ; it is for me to decide, and I have 
done it." 

This conversation was repeated to Madame 
de Maintenon by Bossuet who, to prevent 
the possibility of a fracas with his Metropo- 
litan, set off to congratulate him upon the 
vote of censure, assuring him that the de- 
cisions of Issy would condemn the same 
errors upon the same grounds. So much for 
the policy of divines ! 

Bossuet placed himself at the head of these 
conferences ; he seized all papers and me- 
morandums, excluded the Duke of Chevreuse 
on the plea that he was not admissible for 
the discussion of an ecclesiastical affair, and 
treated Madame Guion with the inflexibility 
of a tyrant rather than the charity of a 
bishop. Fenelon he opposed on all points. 
It was impossible for the former to answer a 
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man who was resolutely bent on domineering 
-overall his associates, who spoke passionately, 
interrupted others constantly, but would 
himself suffer no contradiction. 

Shortly after these meetings he informed 
Madame de Maintenon that Madame Guion 
had abjured her errors, and after ceaseless 
importunities he had extracted from her a 
promise that she would pass some months in 
the community of the daughters of Ste. Marie 
4e Meaux After this triumph the prelate 
no doubt had an eye to the See of Paris and 
^ Cardinal's hat, neither of which he obtained, 
though, as some affirm, he was worthy of 
•both. 

The examiners of Issy had in truth dis- 
covered so little heresy that it was impos- 
sible to issue a printed declaration to that 
effect ; but a paper was prepared by them to 
which Madame Guion was requested to affix 
hor signature to the effect that she did be- 
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lieve in the Incarnate Word. The nuns of 
Meaux who witnessed the harsh treatment 
she received, detested the bad faith of their 
bishop, and admired the prisoner*s firmness. 
This assertion is made by Madame Guion in 
her own " Life,'* and its veracity has been 
questioned. This much, however, is certain, 
she refused to sign the paper in spite of the de- 
clamations of Bossuet as to her obstinacy, and 
his invectives against her defender, Fenelon. 
The latter was every day losing ground in 
the opinion of Madame de Maintenon ; this 
was very evident to Madame GraioD,. 
though Fenelon himself would not believe it. 
Either to recompense him lest he should have- 
to forego the education of the Duke de 
Burgundy, or to give him a quiet retreat 
fi'om the storm she foresaw was impending, 
Maintenon had asked for him the Abbey of 
St. Vallery, and Fenelon having signed the 

articles of Issy " more out of de- 
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ference than from persuasion," the Abb6 
Beaufort declared " he would soon be the 
friend of the Jesuits/' 

Louis XIV., as is well known, took violent 
dislikes to people, and this ecclesiastic hap- 
pened to be one of those for whom he had an 
unconquerable aversion. 

Such antipathies were often very unjust, 
and woe betide the man who attempted to 
shine in the presence of his august Majesty ! 
Penelon, all unconscious of ostentation, was 
one day detained in conversation by Main- 
tenon, and spoke with his usual eloquence and 
fervour, much to the annoyance of Louis, 
who had hardly seen the door closed upon the 
ecclesiastic than he remarked — 

" Tour man talks well enough, madame, 
but I confess he would never please me/* 

If he never really made the speech with 
which he is accredited, ** L'univers c^est 
moil " it is nevertheless indisputable that 

NT 
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he liked to be the centre before which all 
other stars must pale. 

On another occasion the principles of good 
government enunciated by Fenelon were 
looked upon by the King as the mere chimeras 
of a disordered imagination, because they 
were not those whereby he himself ruled, but 
on being told they were such as he really be- 
lieved, the words were never forgotten by 
Louis. The friends of the ecclesiastic seeing 
that he was on the brink of a precipice, were 
endeavouring to get him promoted to the See 
of Cambrai, in which a vacancy had just oc- 
curred. Although he had gradually declined 
in power with Madame de Maintenon (who 
had now given herself up exclusively to the 
teaching of M. des Marais), she nevertheless 
supported the proposition after having con- 
sulted the Bishop of Ohartres, a man who 
was wholly incapable of jealousy, and who had 
moreover the highest opinion of Fenelon's 
merit. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Penelon, it was supposed, was secretly as- 
piring to the See of Paris because he had re- 
presented to Madame de Maintenon that the 
diocese required a man who would re-establish 
the laws of discipline and order. " Bossuet,'* 
he said adroitly, " would be unfit for the post, 
because it would be injurious to the Church's 
interest were he to discontinue his studies, 
and to the diocese if he continued them. 
M. de Noailles," he asserted, " was too fond 
of repose," and one or two others he ex- 
cluded for some well-conceived reason of his 
own. 

But the scheme, if scheme there were, did 
not succeed, and the King himself announced 
to him his appointment to Cambrai. Fenelon 
replied that he should not consider as a re* 
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ward any appointment that should remove 
him from the Duke of Burgundy. 

" Just so," replied the King, " I do not 
mean to oblige you to remove altogether. I 
know too well how useful you are to my 
grandson." 

** The education of Princes, sire, and the 
duties of the Archbishop of Cambrai are 
wholly incompatible employments," an- 
swered Fenelon. 

" The Council of Trent," continued Louis^ 
" did not foresee how necessary you would be 
both to State and Church, and be capable of 
serving both." 

Still Fenelon hesitated, and asked per- 
mission for time to consult his friends. 

Some days after Louis sent for Fenelon to 
his Cabinet, and said to him — 

*' We can reconcile the interests of my 

kingdom with the scruples of your con- 

(e. Tou can reside in your diocese, and 
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pass with us the two or three months per- 
mitted by the canons for attention to your 
private affairs." 

Thereupon Fenelon voluntarily surrendered 
to the King the Abbey of Saint Vallery. 
This truly disinterested act was declared by 
some to have been performed merely to 
strengthen his tottering reputation; by others, 
bo the King's command ; by none to a more 
generous feeling. So readily does the world 
believe evil rather than good ! 

The Archbishop of Rheims, fearing his 
example might be quoted as a precedent, said 
brusquely to Fenelon — 

" There is a report that you have given up 
jrour benefice. Surely you have not com- 
mitted such foUv I " 

" K * folly ' it be," replied Fenelon, " the 
thing is done I " 

" You will ruin us all," answered the 
Archbishop. " What will the King think of 
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M. de Meanx who holds several abbeys, of 
M. de Bheims who wants more, of a dozen: 
other prelates who thiok the high road to an 
abbey is by being a bishop — ^in fact of some 
who are always begging, and of others who 
are never satisfied." 

" I condemn no one," replied Fenelon. 

" Do you mean by that," continued M. de 
Rheims, " let each one follow the dictates of 
his own conscience ? Well, well, mine tells 
me to keep my abbeys." 

The ceremony of Eenelon's consecration 
was performed by Bossuet. Madame de 
Maintenon wished the " children of France " 
to be present, and her anxiety on the subject 
filled Fenelon's mind with uneasiness. He 
plainly foresaw that shadows of suspicion 
still lingered around him, and that his 
episcopal elevation would make him many 
enemies. 

It was soon evident that the two prelates 
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were greatly opposed on doctrinal jjoints, 
whilst the Quietests were still regarded as the 
disturbers of the public peace, and Madame 
Guion was strenuously endeavouring to 
justify herself against the accusation of 
Bossuet. He had pretended to regard both 
her work and its author with compassionate 
pity ; now that it was actually in print it 
seemed rather to embarrass him. 

In Bossuet's character there was a strong 
touch of ecclesiastical despotism. It is pos- 
sible that jealousy of the reputation of his 
pupil may have had some influence over his 
actions, nor less so extreme anxiety of aught 
that might weaken his own power. For 
this, or for some other reason, he returned to 
the charge against Madame Guion, request- 
ing from Fenelon a written condemnation of 
her. 

This Fenelon refused, which so exas- 
perated Bossuet that he demanded from the 
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unfortuDate woman a complete acquiescence 
in whatever he should dictate. But the 
voice of authority which had terrified so 
many Huguenots into submission was power- 
less with the prisoner. He next threatened 
her with a lettre de cachet Knowing too well 
what that signified the poor creature was 
frightened into submission. 

Both Bishops had assured Madame de 
^laintenon that with her own eyes she should 
witness the signature of Fenelon, and she 
was shocked athiscontumaciousness. Fenelon 
attempted to justify himselfby declaring that 
he had promised to condemn the errors of 
Madame Guion and not herself ; that he had 
fulfilled his promise, and that the dignity of 
his office would not permit him to do such a 
scandalous thing in his diocese, merely out of 
regard to the Bishop of Meaux — 

" I have publicly testified my esteem for 
Afadame Guion,'* said Fenelon, " and now I 
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am desired to do my utmost to ruin her. Her 
•crimes, so far as I can understand, consist in 
lier liaving failed to be sufficiently explicit in 
her statements, and for such a fault I am 
-asked to denounce her to the Church as guilty 
of deeds worthy of hell-fire. Her expressions 
which are obscure I have explained, because 
I have fathomed the depths of their meaning. 
1 have sacrificed my opinions to you, 
madame, I will never sacrifice my friend. I 
liave signed the thirty-four articles of Issy, 
but I will never affix my name to a libel." 

Bossuet vented his auger in the most 
violent terms on Madame Gruion, who he ac- 
<5U8ed of dogmatising after having promised 
to be silent, and of having remained in con- 
cealment at Paris instead of going to the 
waters of Bourbon. She was again arrested 
and sent to Vincennes. 

For two years the Archbishop of Paris had 
been disgraced, and the displeasure of tho 
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King at his unseemly conduct was one of the- 
causes that led to his fatal illness. The- 
news of his death reached His Majesty at 
Marli, and he immediately declared the next 
appointment should depend on merit only- 
No funeral oration could be said over such a 
man. 

The Pfere Gaillard's sermon on the following 
Sunday touched only on the uncertainty of 
life, without any allusion to the prelate's death- 

The vacant see was bestowed on M. de 
Noailles, Bishop of Chalons. 

Fenelon was working assiduously at Cam- 
brai over a paper to prove the orthodoxy of 
the ]\rystics, and Bossuet was declaiming at 
Saint-Cyr against Quietism in every sermon 
that he preached, and his fervid eloquence 
convinced many of the ladies that they were 
holding pernicious doctrines. 

Mademoiselle Maisonfort was still without 
the pale, and expressed her doubts to the^ 
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Bishop in writing. Even to so learned a 
man, the erudition displayed in these papers- 
was surprising, but he combatted her objec- 
tions one by one, and she appeared satisfied ;. 
still she was not actually so, all her pro- 
clivities being towards the teaching of M^ 
de Cambrai. 

Bossuet is said to have felt some compunc- 
tion for the severity of his treatment towards 
Madame Guion, who was now conveyed to a 
convent at Vaugirard by the orders of M. de* 
Noailles, who by his kind, gentle teaching 
brought her to see the errors into which she 
had fallen on many points. 

Fenelon's book appeared at last under the 
title, ^^ L^ explication des Maximesdes Saints.^*' 
With all the author's ability, elegance, and 
purity of style, it would have been far better 
for him had it at once been consigned to the 
flames. He read it to M. de Noailles, who 
advised him to suppress it ; whilst the Chan- 
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cellor of the Church in Paris and a Professor 
of the Sorbonne called it U7i livre ddor^ and 
the Jesuits of the College of Clermont 
promised to circulate it. 

"When Bossuet heard these opinions, he 
burst forth more violently than ever, and 
said, with his natural vivacity — 

*' Very well I Let him write ! Let his 
book appear before mine, but let him take 
care of himself ! For ever so little he lies, 
or wanders from the truth, he will find me 
upon his heels to bring him back again. I 
will raise my voice, and, if it be necessary, I 
will carry my complaints to Rome." 

The Quietists believed glorious days were 
coming for them. They issued a coin to 
announce the accomplishment of a prophesy 
of Madame Guion, who had foretold that 
prayer {oraisori) would revive under a child — 
meaning the Duke de Bourbon. 

A painting, proposed by Fenelon, designed 
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by Silvestre, and engraved by Le Clere, 
represented, the Duke of Burgundy in a 
shepherd's dress, a crook in his hand, in the 
midst of all kinds of animals, with the words 
of the eleventh chapter of Isaiah beneath — 
Puer parvulus illuminahileos. M. d'Anjou 
was in a corner, nude, and drawing a serpent 
out of its hole; M. de Berri, still an infant 
in the arms of his nurse, was playing with 
an aspic that he held in his hand. All these 
emblems were to represent every kind of vice 
and passion overcome by the spirit of prayer,, 
as taught by the prophetess. 

A copy of the book was sent to the King 
at Marli, and another to Bossuet. 

Pontchartrain, then Comptroller-Greneral, 
afterwards Chancellor, denounced the work to- 
the King, and said it could only be approved 
by knaves or dupes. 

The Archbishop of Rheims wrote in the^ 
same. strain to His Majesty. 
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The King, not believing that a Minister of 
State and a Jansenist Bishop could be good 
judges of a doctrinal book, asked Bossuet's 
opinion, who confirmed immediately what 
had been said previously. 

The Kinff reproached him for his long 
silence on so grave a matter, for his intimacy 
with Fenelon, and his eagerness to consecrate 
him Archbishop of Carabrai- 

Bossuet threw himself on his knees, sighed, 
wept, and implored His Majesty's pardon for 
not having revealed the fanatical views of his 

brother, 

** 1 charge your conscience," replied the 
King, " with all the misfortunes that I fore- 
see. God is my witness that the least sus- 
picion would have closed the doors of eccle- 
siastical dignities for ever against Fenelon ! " 

The King detested all sectarians; he 
dreaded even the shadow of one about the 
tlirone. He had persecuted the Huguenots 
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-to the death ; he was pursuing much the 
same course towards the Jansenists, even at 
vthe risk of making his kingdom one vast soli- 
tude, when lo ! it appeared that the faith of his 
family and of his heirs was in peril. The thing 
was inconceivable! He heaped bitter re- 
proaches on Madame de Maintenon for having 
concealed her knowledge of the long existing 
friendship between Fenelon and Madame 
Guion, upon her importunities for his promo- 
:fcion, and upon the secret conferences at which 
she had been present. 

In vain she pointed out to His Majesty the 
prelate's subscription to the articles of Issy, 
^nd that some consideration at least was due 
to a man so estimable for his piety, so dis- 
tinguished for his intellect. Nothing could 
appease the King; he rejected all excuses 
and was so bitterly offended that Maintenon 
trembled for the consequences. 

P^re de la Chaise was next consulted, and 
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he averred that the book of ** Maximes " was^ 
very good in its way, and that all Catholics 
might be edified by it, though a Jansenist 
would certainly disapprove of it. 

Bourdaloue said frankly that he did not 
consider the book quite correct, and that 
written in the vulgar tongue it might certainly 
become dangerous. 

This declaration created an imbroglio with 
the Confessor, but Bourdaloue probably 
spoke the truth. 

Alarmed by Bossuet, yet reassured by Pfere^ 
de la Chaise, the King suspended his judg- 
ment for awhile, because he remembered that 
Fenelon was given to romancing in politics,, 
and therefore might take the same course in 
religion ; at all events he should have the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Fenelon had gone to Paris, where he- 
seemed quite insensible to the applause of his 
friends, but overwhelmed by the clamour of 
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his enemies. To put an end to the scandal, 
he offered to revise his work, to explain what 
was obscure, and to suppress what was 
deemed dangerous. He paid a visit to 
Madame de Maintenon, who he found occu- 
pied in the perusal of his book. 

" There," she said, pointing to a page, " is 
a chapter I have read over nine times, and 
now I cannot understand it." 

It was the chapter on the " Marriage of the 
Soul," which had caused much amusement to 
many. 

"Madarag," replied Fenelon, "you may 
read it over a hundred times, and you will 
understand it no better. All the books of 
the Mystics are obscure, and it is not at Court 
one learns to understand these things." 

A week after this interview she spoke to 
him of new rumours excited by the book, 
expressing much regret thereat, and add- 
ing— 
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" But, sir, you are, I am sure, mucli too 
prudent not to have consulted enlightened 
and dever friends ; jou are too amiable not 
to have deferred to their judgment." 

" Yes, madame," replied Fenelon, ** I have 
shown the work to M. de Noailles, who has 
read and examined it, and I have proscribed 
what displeased him. Messieurs TrousoD, 
Hebert, and Fleuri all approve of it. M. de 
Meauz condemns it simply because, by the 
zeal of my friends, it has appeared before his 
own ; they, in my absence, undertook to get 
it printed, fearing all the time that M. de 
Meaux, piqued by not having the manuscript 
submitted to him, would suppress the edition 
on authority." 

More conferences were proposed ; Fenelon 
-consented, provided M. de Meaux were not 
present at them. Not satisfied with de- 
nouncing his book, he appears to have re- 
— fcinething that was said in the Con- 
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fessional; nothing in the whole dispute 
aroused more indignation or caused greater 
scandal than this fact. 

Bossuet told the King that Fenelon con- 
demned his own work by excluding him from 
the conferences. 

M. de Cambrai declared if he could only 
see the King he could soon re-assure him ; 
whereupon Maintenon contrived an audience. 

Fenelon told the Monarch that he had only 
explained the Articles of Issy by the "Maxims 
of the Saints," that he had studied them 
-deeply, and that if any improper expression 
had escaped him, it should be expunged from 
the next edition. 

So far from having done any good by this 
interview, the King was more irritated against 
the culprit than ever — either, perhaps, that 
the presence of a man who was hateful to 
him had revived his old sentiments, or that 
the strenuous efforts he made to clear himself. 
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onlj served to deepen the King's conviction 
of his heresj. Again he reproached Main* 
tenon, and accused M. de Noailles of glossing 
over his faults ; but he still hoped much, he 
said, from the zeal of M. des Marais. 

Paris not being able to judge of the 
combaty took to reasoning about the com- 
batants. 

" Zeal for the glory of God/' said some, 
** should inspire men with charity, instead of 
calling forth outbursts of passion ! '* 

*• M. de Meaux is not without ambition,"^ 
said others ; " he wants to be high almoner 
to the Duchess of Burgundy, and to take the 
office from M. de Cambrai, to whom it 
belongs/* 

In the meantime Fenelon undertook the 
defence of his book, and Bossuet replied^ 
One had with him the Court and the CoUeo^e 

o 

of Clermont ; the other the Jansenists and 
the City* On the one side the teaching of 
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M. de Meaux was looked upon as a complete 
refutation of the " Maximes," on the other 
side it was called the Apology for it. 

" What," it was said, "is the use of all this 
cabal between two bishops who hold the 
same doctrine, but have different modes of 
-expressing it ? 

Disinterested people blamed Fenelon for 
having written, and Bossuet for having 
spoken. Madame de Maintenon remained 
neutral. Inclination, esteem, and pity 
attached her to Fenelon ; but beneath all 
these sentiments was a kind of secret spite 
that she would hardly have allowed even to 
herself, for her blindness in having so long 
given her confidence to a man who was 
accused of such a monstrous heresy. 

Fenelon next resolved to appeal to Rome, 
where, he flattered himself, he should have 
powerful protectors. All his friends advised 
him, in the first place, to take there the 
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jodgment that had been pronoanced on his- 
book. 

Pere de la Chaise wrote, as it appeared^ on 
behalf of the King, to the Cardinal Jansson to 
beg him to protect the *' Maximes des Saints,'* 
for the doctrine mnst be pure, since the Jan-- 
senists were in arms against it. 

The Cardinal acquiesced, and on reading 
the despatch the King sent for Fere de la 
Chaise, and reproached him severely for tho 
abuse of his name ; rejected his excuses, and 
gave orders to M. de Torcy to disavow the 
Confessor's proceedings. 

For the preservation of peace in France,, 
MaintenoD, at the request of M. de Cambrai, 
assured the King that at Rome only could 
the contest be decided. As the King made 
no opposition, Fenelon took his silence for 
permission, and wrote to the Pope. 

The Archbishop continued his declaratioD 
of submission, whilst Bossuet repeated his 
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determination to root out heresy wherever it 
should appear. 

"I will raise my voice to Heaven," he 
said, " against his errors ; God's cause shall 
not be cowardly abandoned — were I alone, — 
alone, — I would resist all. Souls are in 
danger; but Grod will never abandon me nor 
my Church. Whatever happens, truth will 
be triumphant, error confounded." 

The King, who had not yet deprived Fene- 
Ion of the education of the Princes, refused 
him permission to go to Rome to plead his 
own cause, and proposed that he should confer 
with M. de Meaux. Fenelon wished to avoid 
this interview, either because Bossuet was 
odious to him, or that he feared to be crushed 
by his imperious manner and violent tongue. 
However, by the persuasions of Hubert, he 
sacrificed his feelings to the love of truth, 
and consented to the conference, provided 
M. de Noailles, several bishops, and eight 
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doctors, were present, and that a secretary 
should note down their answers verbatim. 
These conditions were given in writing to the 
Verb Valois, who undertook to mediate, and, 
if possible, to save his friend. 

No mention hitherto has been made in 
these pages of Pere la Combe, with whose 
name that of Madame Guion had been asso- 
ciated after the death of her husband, be- 
cause all details of her hfe, and the doctrines of 
the Mystics may be found in her ** Memoirs." 
It will therefore suffice to say here that la 
Combe was the person who, as it were, syste- 
matized her errors, and worked upon the 
fervid imagination of the young widoW of 
twenty-two, until she believed herself the 
subject of Divine inspiration. Like herself, 
la Combe was imprisoned and ruined ; the 
poor lady, after having been some time in the 
Bastille, died subsequently at Geneva. 

We return now to M. de Cambrai, who, 
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surrounded by his friends, was endeavouring 
to dissipate his grief in the enjoyment of 
innocent pleasures and cheerful conversation. 

The -Abbe de Langeron broke in upon him 
rather suddenly, asking, in a melancholy tone 
•of voice, if he had received his letter from 
JFlanders. 

" Yes,'* answered the Archbishop. 

" Have they told you," continued the Abb^ 
•** what has happened at your palace ? " 

" Yes." 

Surprised at his imperturbability of man- 
ner, he asked further, '' But did they tell you 
that all your furniture, your books and papers 
were'^lestroyed by fire ? " 

"Yes, my dear Abbe," replied M. de 
Cambrai, " I know all, and I am not cast 
down." 

He then resumed the conversation, which 
had been interrupted by Langeron, and re- 
mained talking a few moments longer, until 
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a messenger entered with a letter from the^ 
King. He opened it deliberately, was not 
overwhelmed by his disgrace, of which he 
said but a word to his friends, and resumed 
the conversation. 

Although deprived of his diocese, he still 
retained the post of preceptor. It was the- 
only favour accorded by the King to the 
ceaseless importunities of Maintenon and to 
the tears of the Duke of Burgundy. The 
Cardinal de Noailles and M. de Chartres 
believed that M. de Meaux had moved the 
secret springs which had brought about so 
severe a punishment to the Archbishop for his- 
alleged obstinacy. Madame de Maintenon 
was silent after the matter had been brought 
before the Holy See, and she awaited 
patiently the decision of the Church. In the? 
interval, however, she assiduously uprooted 
every vestige of Mysticism from Saint-Cyr. 
Three recalcitrants were expelled.^ 
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Polemical pamphlets continued to be issued 
by both parties. Fenelon complained bit- 
terly, protesting they were determined to 
make him a heretic in spite of himself, whilst 
the King remarked — 

" I thought the people would have been 
quiet until Rome had spoken! " 

It was a deplorable thing, certainly, that 
the genius and intellect of the two most 
talented men in France should thus be frit- 
tering itself away on writings which would 
have no value when the dispute itself had 
died out ! 

It was alleged that the letter written by 
the 'King to the Pope coudemning the 
" MoMTKies^'' had been dictated by Bossuet. 
Be this as it may, seven monks and not one 
bishop (in the first instance) were at once 
appointed as examiners, and both Fenelom 
and Bossuet had their own solicitor in Rome. 
False reports had been circulated there of the 
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great esteem felt by Louis for the Archbishop; 
these having reached the ears of the King, 
greatly disquieted him, and angry with him- 
self for having appointed a Quietist as pre- 
ceptor, and another on the recommendation 
of Fenelon as Confessor to the Princes, hie 
determmed to quash at a single blow both M. 
de Cambrai and his book, on which he re- 
peated his condemnation in stronger terms 
than before to the Pope. 

Notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Archbishop of Cam- 
brai was deprived both of his post and his 
pension, his relatives of their respective occu- 
pations ; one of his brothers was dismissed 
from the Navy, and all his chief friends 
^hasseed from Court ; whilst intercourse by 
letter with him was looked upon as a State 
crime. The Beauvilliers, the Guiches, the 
Chevreuses, the Sullis all feared being made 
to share the disgrace of their friend. A 
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secret council was held, and the King saw 
that it was impossible for him to condemn 
the governor of his grand-sons without even 
having given him a hearing, Beauvilliers^ 
after having briefly recalled the details from 
the commencement of this most unhappy 
business, added — 

" I have nothing^ wherewith to reproach 
myself as regards Quietism. I am what I 
have ever been, humbly submissive to all the 
decisions of the Church. If the sentiments of 
M. de Cambrai are errors, thoy are his own, 
not mine. In matters of faith, I think with 
my priest, and not with my friend. If friend- 
ship for him is a crime, either all the Courtis 
guilty as I am, or I am innocent as they. 
The education of princes is in no danger in 
my hands. So far from holding the senti- 
ments of the Quietists, I do not even under- 
stand them. I know. Sire, that lam accused 
of offering up too many fervent prayers* 
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Let Rome condemn these, and I redace them 
to the simple recitation of the chaplet. I am 
the work of your Majesty. You have raised 
me, you can abase me : in the will of my 
Prince I recognise the will of God : I shall 
withdraw from the Court with regret at hav- 
ing displeased you, and with the hope of 
leading a more tranquil life." 

These sentiments seemed quite satisfactory 
to the Monarch, but a more disgraceful ex- 
ample of arbitrary power on the one hand, 
and of abject servility on the other, testify 
neither to the greatness of the Monarch nor 
to that of his subject. 

After many discussions, the Cardinal Cay- 
anata drew up a brief which was displeasing 
to both parties. Singularly enough it did 
not condemn the "Mystic" author, whose 
" Maximes^^ Fenelon had endeavoured to eluci- 
date. His great mistake seems to have been ia 
drawing a sect from the mysterious obscurity 
' ihtouded it^ 80 that, being separated 
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ifrom the nonsense with which it was inter- 
mingled, it shocked infidels and alarmed theo- 
logians, when brought to light under the 
Auspices of such a man as M. de Cambrai. 

Fenelon did not manifest as much indiffer- 
ence for the brief as had been anticipated. 
Either humility or amour-propre silenced the 
promptings of pride. He had promised to 
^fiubmit, and he did so without reserve. When 
he announced his own condemnation from the 
pulpit, the whole assembly burst into tears. 
He issued a pastoral letter against his book, 
and thereby won the Pope*s approval. His 
•enemies were furious at his docility and perfect 
•submission, expecting, no doubt, by their per- 
secutions to have goaded him into angry pro- 
testations ; but they were mistaken in the cha- 
racter of the man with whom they had to deal. 

The disgrace of M. de Cambrai astonished 
all Europe. It was attributed by many to 
the influence of Madame de Maintenon, on 
account of the Archbishop's alleged opposi- 
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tion to a public declaration of her marriage j 
but this false report was doubtless circulated 
bj indiscreet partisans, who thought by such 
means to aid the cause of their friend. The 
assertion, although repeated by several his- 
torians, could hardly gain credence with those 
who knew the Court well, for the King waa 
not accustomed to consult Fenelon, nor would 
Penelon have been likely to. dissuade him from 
an act which might so materially affect the 
peace of the Royal family and the good of 
the State. 

It is perfectly natural to suppose that, at 
some time or other, Maintenon may have- 
expressed a wish to be declared Queen, but 
she attached too much value to the King's 
glory to urge aught that could throw around 
it the smallest shadow ; no one doubted that 
she was his lawful wife, and it would have^ 
added nothing to her credit, and much to her 
responsibilities, had the greatness of a throne 
been hers ; and to a woman who loved quiet 
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and retirement, and had entered on all the 
grandeurs of Court life, not from choice, but 
from the necessity of her position, it is 
absurd to suppose that, in her old age, she 
pined for the pomp of regal splendour. Again, 
how can the storj be reconciled with the 
silence maintained on either side ? The hus- 
band died without having confided his secret 
to any one, and the wife, before her death, 
burnt all that may have been proof of it. 

The true cause of Fenelon's disgrace must 
be sought for elsewhere, and was doubtless 
to be found in his writings. In these Louis 
was astonished to see the portrait of a good 
King, and not therein to recognise himself. 

Accustomed to gross flattery, even to the 
title of Phre des Dieux^ he could not picture 
to himself the free unfettered hand that 
should presume to sketch out the duties of a 
Sovereign, and that Sovereign one who could 
repudiate the notions of independent power, 

Y 
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and make the happiness of his people ^^ to 
consist in the observation of the law, the love 
of virtue, and the reciprocal love of the 
Monarch for his subjects, and of the subjects 
for their Monarch/' 

Such were the views set forth in "ies 
Directions pour la Conscience dun Boi.^^ 

In "T^l^maque" (which passed through 
twenty editions in fifteen months) the public 
recognised a satire on the Grovemment. Each 
character was appropriated. Calypso was 
Madame de Montespan ; Eucharit, Mdlle. de 
Fontange; Telemaque, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy ; Mentor, M. de Beauvilliers ; Antiope, 
the Duchess of Burgundy ; Traits of Louvois 
were recognised inProtesilaus; of King James 
in Idomen^e ; of Louis XIV. in Sesostris. 

The Monarch, it is said, saw himself in 

♦every page. To disarm his suspicions, and 

;at the same time to flatter his vanity, Fagon 

X, the two Court physicians, told the 

^ \iAW^ed there was no evil 
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•design whatever in the book, save in the 
minds of the readers ; that it was so easy to 
impute satirical views to historians, and the 
best intentional moralists ; that the author of 
* T^lemaque ' could not be accused of 
having painted His Majesty, since he only 
described bad Princes." 

These opinions, so courageously expressed, 
covered the speakers with glory, although 
the King was by no means satisfied that 
they were quite right. Still he suffered the 
interpretation to pass as a panacea to his 
amour propre. 

It may be recorded with satisfaction that 
the Duke of Burgundy ever remained faith- 
ful to his tutor. The latter was awaiting 
peacefully and patiently until the avenues of 
Court favour should again be open to him, 
when the hand of Death was laid on him, 
and the Church and%country were both 
deprived of one of the finest intellects ever 
bestowed on man. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



The Princess Marie-Adelaide of Savoy and 
Mademoiselle d'Aubign^ must both find a 
place in this narrative, from their early and 
intimate association with the subject of it.^ 
Both were educated at Saint-Cyr ; one be- 
came the wife of the Duke of Burgundy, the- 
other of the Duke de Noailles. 

The child-wife had always been a great 
favourite with Louis, who was diverted in his 
more sombre moods by her pleasantries and 
playfulness. Her youthful sallies amused 
him when other things failed to do so, whilst 
her attachment to Madame de Maintenon,. 
who had so successfully superintended her 
education, and who|^ad been consulted in 
the appointments of her household, was also 
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Another source of satisfaction to the Monarch. 
The young Duchess always addressed her 
as ** Ma tante.^^ One day, in the King's pre- 
sence, she said — 

" Do you know, aunt, why the Queens of 
England govern better than Kings ? I will 
tell you. It is because when a woman reigns, 
men govern, and when Kings reign, women 
rule." 

Under the tutorship of his illustrious pre- 
ceptors, but principally by the teaching of 
the admirable and benign Fenelon, the Duke 
of Burgundy had become one of the most 
virtuous and amiable of men. The Princess 
was accomplished, pious, and benevolent. 
They were passionately attached to each 
other, and both seemed equally determined 
to render themselves fit for those high desti- 
nies to which in time Providence might call 
them. 

Alas ! that the hand of Death should have 
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snatched away, under sucli affecting circum- 
stances, two beings of such fair promise ! 

The little son of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who was only five years old, was named the 
Dauphin. He, too, was seized by the great 
Destroyer, and the same hearse carried 
father, mother, and child to the tomb. What 
a melancholy sight for the King thus to see 
three generations swept away before his eyes ! 

By many their deaths were attributed to 
poison, administered, it was said, at the in- 
stigation of the Duke of Orleans ; but 
history generally seems to have given no 
credit to this assertion. The Duke, who 
was the well-known antagonist of the Due 
du Maine, was now in disfavour at Court, 
and deservedly so on account of his shameful 
liaison with Madame d'Argenton, which the 
eloquence and expostulation of the Duke de 
Saint Simon at length caused him to re- 
although he was "extravagantly 
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The orgies of St. Cloud had become quite 
notorious, causing the King perpetual irri- 
tation, and Madame de Maintenon the most 
intense disgust. Some historians declare 
that between her and the Duke there existed 
the greatest enmity, but we incline to the 
opinion that she was simply intolerable to 
him as a relative from having been the wife 
of Scarron, rather than from jealousy at the 
place she occupied. 

The French Court had of late begun 
to lift up its voice against the licentiousness 
of the King's nephew, although for months 
previously princes, lords, ladies, and ministers 
had gone from Paris to do him honour. The 
combinations of beautiful scenery, pleasures 
of every kind, and exquisite music had made 
St. Cloud a charming resort, and during the 
life of " Monsieur " these Court assemblies 
had given no umbrage at Versailles. 

We return now to Mademoiselle d'Aubign^, 
the niece of Maintenon and cherished friend 
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of the young Duchess of Burgundy, who was 
given in marriage to the Count d'Ayen, son 
of the Due de Noailles. 

Both the Cardinal and Duke were high in 
Court favour. The King looked upon the 
Marshal as one of his most devoted ad- 
herents, and Maintenon regarded the ecclesi- 
astic as one of the chief props of the Church. 
Had the young Count been her son, he 
could hardly have been treated with more 
distinction, affection, and generosity than 
was shown by His Majesty. The King 
heaped present upon present on the bride and 
bridegroom. To the former he gave fifty 
thousand crowns' worth of jewels; to the 
latter a pension of six thousand francs, and 
the same to " Madame." 

" The earlier part of Louis' reign was 
rendered conspicuous by the qualities of a 
great Prince. The latter years were tarnished 
by the unrestrained foibles of a weak man. . . 
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In point of foresight, subtlety, and decision, 
the diplomatic abilities of the Ministers of 
Louis XIV. have not been surpassed in our 
own or any other age, but it must also be 
added that in the creed of most of these men 
their moral duties were comprised in the one 
precept of unlimited service to the King. In 
his, all laws were subordinate, not only to his 
own notions of the royal dignity, but also to 
the interests and aggrandisement of France." 

Certainly not the very highest system of 
public morality as the King himself may 
have felt, when, like Alexander, with no more 
worlds to conquer, he was so afflicted with 
malaise in his later years, — from which the 
united efforts of those around him often 
failed to arouse him, that it elicited one 
•day from the all- enduring Maintenon the re- 
mark, " How difficult it is to amuse a man 
who is not amusable ! " 

The death of "Monsieur," the King's 
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brother, afflicted him greatly. The Court 
had gooe to Marly, accompanied by the 
physician, Fagon, who warned " Monsieur '* 
of symptoms which indicated apoplexy. To- 
the advice that was proffered he gave no 
heed, but went off gaily to St, Cloud, where 
the doctor's predictions were too quickly 
verified. The King was summoned, but was- 
only in time to see his brother s corpse. 

The Duke de Chartres inherited all the 
prerogatives and wealth of his father. 
"Madame," who had never been fully recon- 
ciled to the marriage of her son, was, as wo 
have seen, the only member of the Royal 
family who affected pride and haughtiness 
towards Maintenon. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the- 
Monarch saw all the wars which had so un- 
happily menaced his kingdom at an end. 

On Sunday, the 11th of August, 1714, he 
walked in the gardens of the Trianon, and 
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held a Council. He continued to transact 
business with his Ministers until the 25th. 

Still it had been evident to Maintenon that 
he had been declining ever since their return 
from Marly, and on the evening of the day 
alluded to he became seriously ill. Physicians 
were summoned, and he was well aware that 
his end was approaching. 

One day he asked for his desk, and looking 
over some papers, he took up one, saying — 

" Let us burn this. It might embroil the 
two Ministers." 

He then handed a chaplet to Madame de 
Maintenon, remarking, with a smile-^ 

" Not as a relic, but as a souvenir^ 

He desired the Dauphin might be brought 
to him, and taking him in his arms he said — 

" My child, you are going to be a great 
king. Be always a good Christian. Do not 
follow my example in war. Strive to be at 
peace with your neighbours. Place aU your 
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actions before God. Cause Him to be feared 
by your subjects. Love them. I am sorry," he 
added, sighing deeply, " to leave them in their 
present condition. Follow always the most 
moderate counsels. . . . Endeavour to 
diminish the taxes. Do what I have been so 
unfortunate as never to be able to have 
done." 

To the Duke of Orleans, the King said — 

** My nephew, T commend to you Madame 
de Maintenon. You know the sentiments I 
have always entertained towards her. She 
has never given me any but good advice, 
which I often regret not having followed. 
She has been useful to me in every way, 
■especially in bringing me to God." 

When the Duke of Orleans repeated this 
conversation before a relative of Madame de 
Maintenon, he said he expected each moment 
a declaration of the marriage. 

^he Ministers, Secretary of State, Princes, 
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and Princesses of the blood were in the 
gallery adjoining, and only came when the 
King asked for them. He spoke to them 
affectionately and without any apparent 
emotion, but when Madame de Maintenon 
approached him he could no longer restrain 
his tears, as he remarked — 

" What consoles me in leaving you is the 
hope that I shall soon see you again in 
eternity." 

As the fact of her havino: left the Kins: at 
this time has been severely commented on by 
some, and flippantly alluded to by other his- 
torians, we must not omit the subject here. 

At such moments we know people 
generally are utterly incapable of listening to 
the dictates of reason. When the heart is- 
overwhelmed with grief the mind no longer 
retains its balance, but is thrown entirely off 
its centre. 

In this instance we have to remember that 
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the position of Maintenon as a wife was quite 
exceptional, and we think her character may 
be called exceptional also. 

Taking therefore both into account, it is 
improbable that she had accustomed herself 
to contemplate the circumstances in which 
she was now placed, and the possible defec- 
tion of many, who whilst the King lived, had 
seemed her friends. Be this as it may, we 
shall give the details which we believe to have 
been faithfully narrated. 

The King was unconscious, he was strug- 
gling with death, perhaps he was suffering; 
but the emotion of his wife was so great she 
was advised to withdraw to her room. Fagon 
sent a bulletin to her from time to time, and 
Villeroi promised if he uttered her name 
that she should be told instantly, but that 
he certainly advised her going to Saint-Cyr 
as she had proposed. She was accompanied 
thither by Mdlle. d'Aumale and messengers 
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^ere sent hourly by Villeroi, but with no im- 
proved reports of the King's distressing 
.state. 

On the second of September he died, and 
no one dared to tell her. The hands of the 
Palace clock were fixed at the hour at which 
he had expired, and were not to be moved 
again until the death of his successor. 

At length the sad tidings were imparted 
by Mdlle. d'Aumale, and after the first out- 
burst of tears, there was little further in- 
dication by Maintenon of the sorrow which 
was all her own. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



The will of the late monarch was little re- 
spected, and Madame de Main tenon saw with 
regret the assumption of the Regency by his 
nephew, whose evil acts were all encouraged 
and abetted by the infamous Dubois. 

The Duke of Orleans visited her at Saint- 
Cyr, and described in glowing colours his- 
various projects for the amelioration of the 
people. Such sentiments she told him were 
worthy of his illustrious birth, and would do 
him all honour, if, as he declared, he desired 
to do all for the glory of the young Prince,, 
and not, as was reported, with a desire to 
reign over France himself. 

"What!" he replied, "if I ruin the 
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young King, how can I reign in peace I We 
should have war with Spain." . . 

" I will not believe the reports that are 
spread of your Royal Highness, for I know 
the malice of men, and you know it also. I 
beg, therefore, that you will not give heed to 
what may be said concerning myself. My 
credit is over, I have nothing more to say ; 
I think only now of retirement from the 
world. The state of affairs, my own inclina- 
tion, my respect for your person, all impose 
silence on me. . . Every sort of speech 
will be attributed to me. I shall be accused 
of interference with Spain ; all this will be 
false, I shall only think of matters so far aa 
to pray for the happiness of France." 

"In me, madam," replied the Regent, 
** you shall always have a friend, and Saint- 
Cyr a protector. The position you have oc- 
cupied has given you many intimacies, and 
you will not now be released from impor- 

z 
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tunities ; I shall always be ready to serve 
you/' 

When Madame de Maintenon wished to 
thank him, he interrupted her by saying — 

" I only do my duty, you know what was 
enjoined on me.*' 

" I observe with pleasure," she replied, 
" the marked respect with which you treat 
the late King in paying me this visit." 

He then insisted on making some addition 
to the very moderate sum left her, at her own 
request, by Louis XIV. 

*' It is a mere bagatelle," he continued, 
*' but it is true the finances are in great dis- 
order." 

" What I have received from the King," 
said Maintenon, " will be dispensed in re- 
lieving the wants of the poor whom I 
should be sorry to abandon, and in prayers 
to God that you may have the support you 
need." 
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Nothing struck the Regent more than the 
smallness and simplicity of Madame de Main- 
tenon's apartment. Although he reduced all 
other pensions, her four thousand francs per 
month from the Royal Treasury was duly 
paid. It has been thought strange that she 
should have deigned to receive any favour 
except from the King's hand, especially 
from one who had so wantonly set at nought 
the express conditions of the will. Doubtless 
human wisdom would have counselled other- 
wise, for the world would have looked on 
iidmiringly had it beheld Franjoise d' Aubign^, 
after thirty years of regal life (Queen in all but 
the title) fallen from her high estate and 
ranking only as one of the most mediocre of 
subjects. For such an act she would surely 
have been canonised, but it must be noted 
the acquisition of income then received 
was with no selfish motive, and only as in- 
<5reasing her power to confer good on others, 
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to exercise herself in works of charity aii3 
benevolence in which her soul delighted. 

" It was not for her," she said, " to brave 
the Regent to try to set aside the order of 
things which Providence at least permitted, 
or to contest the right of giving to him who 
gave in the King's name, and for these 
reasons she accepted the proposal." 

When the interview with the Duke was 
over she went to Mdlle. d'Aumale and re- 
marked — 

" Amid so many evils, if there is anything 
from which I could derive consolation, it is 
that I shall have it in my power to assist 
others. But for this, what would be the use 
of my pension ? " 

She was so well content with the conversa- 
tion that had taken place that she wrote 
down the principal part of it as related 
above, and told Mdlle d'Aumale she would 
leave the paper to her. It was, in facfc,^ 
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fastened to her will, perhaps as a proof of 
her marriage. 

" Madame " and her mother next came to 
pay her a visit of condolence, at the same 
time announcing that they were to be fol- 
lowed by Madame Berri and the Duchess of 
Orleans. She immediately despatched a 
messenger requesting the Royal ladies to 
respect her grief, and leave her in solitude. 
Complimentary visits were offered from all 
quarters, but were alike declined ; the only 
exception made being in favour of the 
Bishops. The Marshal de Villars begged 
that he might be allowed to mingle his tears 
with hers. She replied — - 

" Saint-Cyr is as inaccessible to heroes as 
to Princes." 

The Queen of England would, however, 
take no denial. She went in the deepest 
mourning, and with the same ceremony as 
would have been observed to a Princess. The 
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Queen of Poland, who was living in retire- 
ment at Blois, paid her a similar compliment. 
The King of Spain was the only Sovereign 
who withheld any mark of consideration, and 
when Mdlle. d'Aumale ventured a remark ta 
that effect — 

" I should be much more surprised if he 
were to do so," was Maintenon*s reply. 

Having now finally settled at Saint-Cyr 
she resolved to dismiss the various members 
of her suite. Assembling them around her 
she distributed the remains of her fortune 
amongst them, retaining only two women, 
and a valet de chambre. She sold her six 
beautiful horses saying — 

" I cannot resolve on keeping them whilst 
so many gentlemen are dying of hunger." 

In the title deeds of Saint-Cyr it had 
been expressly declared that Saint-Cyr should 
maintain Maintenon and her domestics, but 
she chose to pay 4,000 francs per annum to 
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the fund, and to distribute what she pos- 
sessed otherwise in aiding poor, but noble 
families, living in the most frugal manner 
that she might give to those who neaded ; re- 
peating constantly. 

"jLe plaiser de donner est le seul qui me 
resie^^ 

Detached from the world in which she said 
the King had alone detained her, she found 
rest and happiness in the life she had chosen* 
Sometimes she instructed the novices, some- 
times shared with the mistresses the more 
arduous duties of class teaching. A few of 
the young girls were admitted to her own 
apartment, where she taught them to read, 
to write, or to work. In the hours of recrea- 
tion she was often with them. These were 
the moments, she said, to discover real 
character, and to found wise maxims thereon* 
There was no restraint whatever; they re- 
spected, but did not fear her. She herself 
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made no actual complaint of either Mdlle. 
d'Aumale or Madame de Glapion, but she 
did what was perhaps more painful — in 
testifying an excess of gratitude and thanks 
for small attentions, distressing beyond 
measure to sensitive minds actuated by the 
most affectionate motives ; whilst at the same 
time quite conscious, that if respect were 
also mingled with their actions, it was only 
what was due to her. 

It is a great misfortune, even if it be not a 
positive weakness, to be too tender-hearted. 
She tormented herself with jealousy lest 
Madame de Glapion should prefer Mdlle. 
d'Aumale to herself. 

These little points of character — spots on 
the sun, as it were — are pretty sure to come 
out in a life of comparative loneliness, how- 
ever much they may have been repressed 
when the more active pursuits of life have 
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left no opportunity for their display, and 
the mind suffers accordingly from such emo- 
tions. 

Her increasing infirmities did not diminish 
her zeal for the pupils of Saint-Cyr, nor did 
it deprive her of the society of her former 
associates, who had kept aloof only in 
deference to her wishes during the earliest 
days of her residence at the Institution. 

Villars, Villeroi, d'Huxelles, Rohan, Ven- 
tadour, and the ladies Dangeau, de Caylus, 
de L(5vis, and others honoured her in her 
retirement as much as they had ever done at 
Versailles, for her society and conversation 
had lost none of its old charms. She wrote,, 
spoke, and thought with all the clearness and 
precision of her earlier years. She had at 
first imagined that her interest in State 
affairs would die out when removed from the 
atmosphere of public life. This was not 
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wholly the case ; she soon found that her zeal 
for the Church and her love for France would 
not allow her to be utterly indifferent to 
passing events. 

The tidings of a conspiracy against the- 
Regent were conveyed to her by Madame de 
Glapion, who had received the news fron> 
Villeroi. The same despatch mentioned that 
the Due and Duchesse du Maine had been 
arrested ; that the former was shut up in the 
citadel of Dourlans, and the latter carried off 
to Dijon, under the guardianship of M. de 

Billardrie. 

Madame de Maintenon put down the docu- 
ment, uttered never a word, but went imme- 
diately to the Church to offer up her prayers 
for their deliverance. Thither her friends- 
followed her. 

The fever that ensued upon this great 
shock never again entirely left her ; it may^ 
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indeed, be said to have been the precursor of 
her last illness. 

Her niece, Madame de Cajlus, fearing that 
«lie would never rally, hastened to Saint-Cyr 
to pass a week with her aunt, who constantly 
deplored her inability to aid the Due and 
Duchesse du Maine. 

'' It may be," she said, " that good will 
result out of apparent evil. The Due du 
Maine will learn what earthly grandeur is 
worth, and the Duchess will deplore the 
errors of her youth. Let the Duke of 
Orleans be on the throne, the son of Louis 
XIV. in prison, the innocent confounded with 
the guilty, all comes from God, all is per- 
mitted by Him, and must therefore be the 
best." 

It was during this last illness that the 
Russian Emperor felt desirous to see the wife 
of the Grand Monarque. 
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Madame de Maintenon, being unable to 
leave her bed, had permission to receive 
him in her room. 

All the community, dressed in ceremonial 
habit, met him at the entrance to the cloister^ 
He then went straight on to the apartment,, 
followed by several French gentlemen and 
the nobles of his suite. 

After a short conversation with Maintenon,. 
and a few words of courtesy to Madame de 
Caylus, he withdrew. 

Thus ended this most remarkable visit. 

Each succeeding day her weakness waa 
more manifest to those around her, and 
Maintenon was herself quite aware that she 
had not long to live. 

The Due and Duchesse de Noailles, 
Madame de Caylus, and Villeroi were often 
at her bedside. It was then that, asking for 
her papers, she burnt some, as the King had 
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done on a similar occasion. Then opening, 
and looking over her will, she added — 

" I give to M. d'Aubign^, Archbishop of 
Rouen, my small portrait of the King, and I 
desire that it may be ever preserved to those 
of my name who will regard it with the 
gratitude and veneration it deserves." 

Turning to Mdlle. d'Aumale, she remarked 
further — 

" That writing is firm enough — is it 
not?"* 

After this she fell into a lethargy, and died 
tranquilly towards the end of March, 1719. 
The Due de Noailles, who had never left 
her, was present when she breathed her last. 

When the will had been read, he gave 
orders for the performance of the funeral 
ceremonies. The Church was draped with 
black. 

The Bishop of Chartres, accompanied by 

• ** Pieces Justificatives." Tome vi. 
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the General of Saint-Lazaire and all the 
<;lergy, officiated in pontifical dress. The 
pall was borne by the ladies of Saint- Louis, 
the younger girls carrying torches, and the 
tears and lamentations that were seen and 
heard were more touching than any funeral 
oration that could have been uttered. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



A GREAT void was felt at Saint- Cyr after the 
death of its venerable foundress, but her 
spirit seemed to preside over the place for 
years after. 

The following is a transcript of her will: — 

" Disposal of what will be found belongings 
to me on the day of my death here at Saint- 
Cyr : so much naoney in the hands of the 
secretary, or in my desk, and my furniture. 

" I wish to be interred with the ladies of 
Saint-Louis. 

" I give them to say masses for me 1,000 

livres. 

" To the poor of my estate 2,000 livres. 
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" To Launay, my valeUde-chamhrei 3,000 
livres. 

" To Mile, de Saignemontes, sister of la 
petite de la Tour, 3,000 livres, if she does 
not make her profession at Saint-Cyr ; and 
if she does, these 3,000 livres will be placed 
in the fund there established for the pupils. 

" To Mile, de la Clavieres, sister to Mile. 
de la Tour, the same sum of 3,000 livres, on 
the same conditions. 

**To the Benedictines of Moret, 2,000 
livres. 

" Any money that may remain after these 
distributions, I desire maybe divided between 
Madame de Mailly and Madame de Caylus. 

" My plate and my principal furniture to 
be divided between Madame de Caylus and 
Mdlle d' Aumale. The articles are all marked. 

** I give to the Duchesse de Noailles the 
diamond that I always wear. 

A A 
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" I give to the Bishop of Chartres the gold 
and black table crucifix. 

" I give to the Archbishop of Rouen a 
crucifix on black velvet, which is at the head 
oiF my bed, with the small portrait of the 
King which is beneath, requesting that it 
may always be kept by those of my name, 
who will regard it with the veneration and 
gratitude that it deserves. 

** To my women I give my linen. 

" I desire that all my little private books 
be placed in the hands of Madame du 
Peron. And I beg the Bishop of Chartres 
to allow her to keep them all her life : 
she will see in them the instructions of her 
predecessor." 

She left in small pensions 1,100 livres to 
various persons whom she had professed, and 
others. 

At the back of the will was written, " I 
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recommend la petite de la Tour to the Su- 
perior, and to all the community." 

To this will, as we have before stated, was 
added the account of the Regent's visit to 
her at Saint-Cyr. ** This," says Mdlfe. 
d'Aumale, " was not without design." 

Nothing was said about the Marquisate of 
Maintenon, for that had been already bestowed 
as a dot on her niece, the Duchesse de Noailles. 

The petite de la Tour^ in whom the Mar- 
quise had taken so much interest, was one of 
a family of twenty, belonging to a gentleman 
of good condition but poor circumstances in 
Auvergne. 

We will conclude our history with an 
account from the pen of that prince of letter- 
writers, Horace Walpole, who visited Saint- 
Cyr in 1719 :— 

" The first thing that I desired to see was 
the apartment of Madame de Maintenon. 
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It was composed of two small rooms on the^ 
ground-floor, of a library, and a very small, 
sleeping apartment, the same in which the 
Czar saw her, and in which she died ; the* 
bed is taken away, « and the room is now 
hung with badly-painted portraits of the 
Royal family. One cannot help being struck 
with the simplicity of the furniture, and the 
neatness that is everywhere apparent. A 
large room above, consisting of five divisions, 
which was intended by Louis XIV. for 
Madame de Maintenon, is now used as an 
Infirmary. There are very neat white cur- 
tains, and the rooms have passages from the 
Sacred Writings, which prove that the foun- 
dress was a Queen The hour for 

vespers having come, we were conducted to 
the chapel, and I was placed in Madame de 
Maintenon's seat ; the boarders, each class 
of whom is headed by a lady, entered by 
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twos, took their places, and chanted the 
service. The young girls, two hundred and 
fifty in number, are clothed in black, with 
small aprons of the same, which, like their 
bodices, are trimmed, with blue, yellow, 
green, or red ribbons, according to their 
respective classes ; those who superintend 
have distinctive marks in bows of different 
<5olours. Their hair is frizzed and powdered. 
Their coiffure is a kind of round cap with 
white bows and large collars ; their costume 
is, in short, very elegant. The * religious ' 
are all dressed in black, with hanging veils 
of crape, handkerchiefs of white stuff, bands, 
and dresses with trains. The chapel is simple, 
but very pretty : in the middle of the choir, 
under a small canopy, reposes the foundress. 

Madame de Carabis, one of the 

religious, who are in number about fortyyis 
as beautiful as a Madonna. The abbess has 
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only a larger and handsomer gold cross to 
distinguish her from the rest ; her apartment 
consists of two very small rooms. We saw 
there twenty portraits of Madame de Main- 
tenon. The full-length one in royal robes 
of which I possess a copy, is the most fre- 
quently repeated ;* but there is another in 
which she is represented in black, with a 
head-dress of lace, and a trained skirt. She 
is seated in a chair of crimson velvet, her 
niece, Madame de Noailles, still a mere child, 
is on her knees ; whilst in the distance is a 
view of Saint-Cvr. We were shown some 
rich relics, after which we were taken to the 
class-rooms. In the first, the young girls 
who were playing chess, were desired to sing 
to us the choruses in * Athalie ;* in the 
second they were told to execute some 
minuets and country dances, whilst another 

• pointed br MignaunJ. in 1(594. 
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* religious/ a little less skilled than Saint 
Cecilia, performed on the violin. In the others 
they repeated dialogues that had been written 
for them by Madame de Maintenon. After 
this we were present at. the supper. At last 
we were taken to the archives, where we saw 
also volumes of Madame de Maintenon's 
letters : one of the * religious * gave me a 
small piece of paper with three words in her 
own handwriting. Our visit ended with the 
garden, which has a very imposing appear- 
ance ; there the pupils played many of their 
games before us ; and thus we took leave of 
Saint-Cyr." 

The family of Louis XIV. were greatly at- 
tached to the Institution, which was, in fact, 
like an annexe of the Court and the Palace. 

The child-king, Louis XV., was taken there 
frequently by his governess, Madame de Ven- 
tadour, who had always entertained the 
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deepest respect and attachment to the Mar- 
quise de Main tenon. The Infanta of Spain, 
like the young Duchesse of Burgundy before 
her, was educated there. The daughters of 
the Queen and of M. le Dauphin, of M. the 
Duke of Orleans, grandson of the Regent, 
the Duke de Penthifevre, son of the Count de 
Toulouse, Louis XVI., Louis XVIIL, and 
Charles X., were all taken thither ia their 
childhood, and Madame Louise chose it as 
the place for her long and frequent retreats 
boloro taking the v^eil. 

it is much to be regretted that Madame de 
Maintonon loft no detailed written record of 
luT life. The desirability of it was so evident 
to her intimate friends, that Mdlle. d'Aumale, 
of whom such fi'oquent mention has been 
made in these pages, ventured to name the 
subject to her. It is thus related : — * 

• " Kuti^tion,*' xi., Vol. 6. 
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" Your history will not l)e written truth- 
fully — ^you should write it yourself, Madame. 
A conscience as delicate as yours should 
make it a duty to prevent historians giving 
you false credit with your enemies." 

" I shall wish," replied Madame de Main- 
tenon, " to have glorified God by any good 
that I may have done. I should like every 
one to know what He has done for me. But 
I cannot tell everything, and I am not now 
in a position to prove anything. My life 
being filled with the results of Goji's Provi- 
dence, would be agreeable to those who love 
Him, and would be equally tedious to those 
who look only for intrigue and incident. 
This history is not made for this age. Would 
people believe that I have never dreamt of 
living for myself but for others ; that I was 
constantly thinking of making peace every- 
where, that I could even give counsel against 
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a friend if the well-being of the State de- 
manded it ; that I could ask pardon for an 
enemy if it were better to do so ? Even if 
they did not believe my statements, what 
pleasure would it afford people to peruse 
them, who read simply for the amusement it 
offers them ? I look on my life as a miracle, 
when I think that I was born impatient, and 
yet that the King never perceived it, although 
I have often been at my wit*s end to prevent 
his doing so, and ready on the spur of the- 
moment tg give up everything ; that I was 
naturally frank, and yet have had often to dis- 
simulate. In the first years of my elevation 
I was very angry when the King would not 
grant me the favours I asked. Afterwards,, 
for twenty-six years, I never evinced the 
slightest symptom of vexation. Sometimes 
I felt quite outrageous, and ready to quit the 
Court at all risks. God alone knows what I 
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suffered. I wept in solitude, but if the King 
entered my room I greeted him with a smile, 
and he believed me happy and contented. At 
first my design had been de le retiror des 
femmesy and then to lead him to God. I 
should never have succeeded had I not been 
extremely yielding, and always the same ; 
he would have sought pleasure elsewhere if 
he had not found it in my society. I felt 
that I was there to sanctify him, not to make 
him suffer, and that, however much I was 
thwarted or contradicted, I must never com- 
plain. Perhaps if I had done so, the King 
would have granted all I asked, but in such 
proceedings there would have been a kind of 
tyranny, and I knew that God had not raised 
me up to govern the State, or to distribute 
favours. ... I will not write my * Life,' 
for, I repeat, I could not tell everything,, 
and what I could say would not be believed.*' 
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An ambitious nature counts the cost but as 
a small thing in comparison with the attain- 
ment of the object desired, and we should 
find it difficult to believe in the disinterested- 
ness of Maintenon in spite of the declara- 
tions contained in this conversation. But 
one thing is at least certain, that she did 
accomplish her purpose in correcting the 
^vil propensities of the King, by withdrawing 
him from Madame de Montespan, and, if his 
affections were transferred to herself, it was 
not without " the jewelled girdle which holds 
society together." 

Whether she was actuated solely by desire 
for the spiritual welfare of the King, and for 
the good of the State, or whether she exer- 
cised her power simply for the accomplish- 
ment of her own ends, must ever remain an 
open question. In our narrative we have 
preferred to give her the benefit of the doubt. 
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on the testimony of by far the greater number 
of her biographers (with the notable excep- 
tion of the mendacious historian, S. Simon^ 
between whom and herself there was a deadly 
feud), rather than vilify her memory by tho 
vamped up stories of gossiping Memoirs, and 
" secret correspondence." 



THE END. 
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